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Dr. Charles Edwin Bessey, 1845-1915, professor of botany at the 
University of Nebraska, 1884-1915. Dr. Bessey was the inspirational 
leader of the movement that secured a proclamation from President 
Theodore Roosevelt establishing the Nebraska National Forest. 
(Photo by Townsend.) 





FIFTY YEARS ON THE NEBRASKA 
NATIONAL FOREST 


BY RAYMOND J. POOL 


NOTEWORTHY celebration was held near Halsey, 

Thomas County, Nebraska, on September 14, 1952. 

At that place and time the Golden Anniversary of 
the Nebraska National Forest was commemorated. A large 
company of visitors was present on that crisp, colorful, 
autumn afternoon for a formal program that featured 
state and federal officials. Special exercises and trips of 
inspection had marked the four previous days for farmers 
and ranchers, veteran’s organizations, women’s clubs, gar- 
den clubs, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 4-H Clubs, and FFA 
Clubs. 

Hundreds of people came from far and near for the 
final day of the celebration. Many came in family groups 
and other parties and had their picnic lunches on the 
grounds. The details of the day had been carefully organ- 
ized by the staff of the Forest. Among the interesting 
features of the morning were numerous conducted tours 
that went through the large forest nursery and drove 
through the forest under the direction of special guides 
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Dr. Raymond J. Pool is professor of botany, emeritus, at 
the University of Nebraska. This paper is an expansion of 


an address given at the golden anniversary celebration of 
the Nebraska National Forest, September 14, 1952. 
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with loud-speaker equipment. Parking of the large number 
of cars was efficiently directed by a picturesque corps of 
local men on horseback. There were also distinctive 
souvenirs for the crowd, an information booth, and a lunch 
stand that was operated by local women. One of the most 
interesting attractions was an exhibit of appropriate ele- 
ments that had been prepared by the local staffs of the 
U. S. Forest Service, U. S. Soil Conservation Service, 
Extension Forester of the College of Agriculture, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, the Nebraska Game, Forestation, and 
Parks Commission, and the Commercial Nurserymen’s 
Association of Nebraska. 

The afternoon program on the final day of the cele- 
bration was opened by Mr. Russel K. Smith, Forester in 
Charge of the Nebraska National Forest, who welcomed 
the guests and presented a statement of the significance of 
the occasion. Mr. Smith then introduced Mr. George Round, 
Director of Public Relations of the University of Nebraska, 
who served as Master of Ceremonies. The speakers on the 
formal program were Mr. Charles A. Scott, who was in 
charge of the Forest at its beginning in 1902, and the first 
Forest Supervisor, serving through the early years of the 
Forest; Dr. Raymond J. Pool, professor of botany, emer- 
itus, the University of Nebraska, who had been familiar 
with the development of the Nebraska National Forest 
from its inception, and who spoke on the history of the 
Forest; Mr. Chet Marshall, of the Nebraska Commercial 
Nurserymen’s Association; Mr. Everett Barr, Area Vice- 
President, Soil Conservation Districts; Mr. Donald E. 
Clark, Regional Forester, Region 2, U. S. Forest Service, 
Denver, Colorado; and Dr. Richard E. McArdle, Chief, 
U. S. Forest Service, Washington, D. C., whose address, 
entitled, “Fifty Golden Years,” was inspired by his visit 
to the Forest and the examination of a cross-section of 
one of the pine trees that had grown on the Forest. The 
official souvenir program of the day was printed on the 
first and only paper made from Nebraska woodpulp, 
manufactured by the U. S. Forest Service, Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wisconsin, from wood supplied from 
the Nebraska National Forest. The Golden Anniversary 
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observance was sponsored by the Nebraska Farm Forestry 
Committee, Mr. Earl G. Maxwell, Extension Forester, 
Chairman. 


PIONEER AGITATION AND PROGRESS 


The thought of a national forest in Nebraska brings 
forth many questions from the citizens of our state. The 
location and the origin and nature of such an area are of 
great interest to our people here at home and to others, 
even in distant lands. Such interest is at once greatly 
intensified when one learns that the forest is in the heart 
of the Nebraska Sandhills. The casual American, if he 
thinks he knows anything at all about our state, is likely 
to understand that the Sandhills region is still a part of 
that great unclaimed and uncongenial area that was known, 
years ago, as the “Great American Desert.” Such persons 
visualize the place as being a vast, uninhabited waste of 
bare, wandering sand dunes, across which the constant 
winds drive their punishing blasts throughout the year. 
That trees actually grow there, or that forests could be 
successfully established there, seem impossible and even 
quite fantastic to such poorly informed persons. 

It is said that the laws of aerodynamics appear to teach 
that the bumble-bee is unable to fly. The size, the weight, 
and shape of the bee’s body, in relation to the total wing- 
spread, make flying impossible on the part of that inter- 
esting creature, according to such engineering concepts. 
But, nevertheless, the bumble-bee, being quite ignorant of 
scientific principles, goes ahead and flies, anyhow, and 
very successfully. Now, likewise, the principles of bio- 
logical dynamics shed grave doubt upon the possibilities 
of tree growth in the sand-dune areas of the world. The 
dry surface sand, the desiccating atmosphere, the wind, the 
high temperature of such an environment would seem to 
bar the trees from invading the Sandhills or succeeding 
in such areas, even if they were planted. Nevertheless, it 
is known that certain species of trees, both broadleaf and 
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needleleaf types, occur quite naturally and widely in the 
Nebraska Sandhills. The successful, natural growth of 
such trees within that fascinating region, is, in other words, 
another challenge to the impossible. 

The initial establishment and the continued fruition of 
the Nebraska National Forest for fifty years is a magnifi- 
cent testimony of the understanding and farsightedness of 
certain early students of natural conditions in Nebraska. 
The relative treelessness of the state was, perhaps, the 
most striking natural drawback in the view of the early 
settlers of the western prairie a hundred years ago. Those 
pioneers came from the forested states of the East and so 
it was quite natural and necessary that they become ardent 
boosters for the planting of trees on the prairie uplands 
of Nebraska. The planting of any kind of trees on the 
prairie, even the best or most hardy species, far back from 
the sheltered stream courses, is always uncertain of suc- 
cess. But the hardy newcomers were not to be defeated 
by mistakes and disappointments. Nebraska soon became 
known as the “Tree Planters State.” Extensive tree 
planting was widely encouraged by certain “timberclaim” 
laws of 1873. Arbor Day was soon decreed and at once 
became a major stimulus in our developing new state. And 
then there came the “Father” of the Nebraska National 
Forest. 

Professor Charles Edwin Bessey is properly called the 
“father” and major factor in the interesting activities that 
eventually led to the establishment of this unique reserva- 
tion by presidential decree. Dr. Bessey was born in Ohio 
and studied at Michigan State College at East Lansing, 
and at Harvard University. He taught at Michigan State, 
and later (1870-1884) at Iowa State College at Ames. He 
had seen the pine forests of Michigan growing where the 
soil was very sandy, and these observations made a lasting 
impression upon him. He came to the University of Ne- 
braska as professor of botany and horticulture in 1884, 
and at once began a state-wide investigation of the plant 
life of the state. He traveled widely throughout the state, 
always gathering data and bundles of specimens of the 
grasses, trees, and shrubs that he saw. 
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Bessey was especially interested in the vegetation of 
the Sandhills from the very beginning. He soon noted that 
the sandy soil throughout that great grassy domain was 
always moist a short distance beneath the surface. He 
recalled the conditions prevailing in the Michigan forests, 
wherever the soil was sandy, as in the sandiest places in 
the Sandhills of Nebraska. It seemed to him “quite likely” 
that the moist soil of the Sandhills would bear forests, 
once the trees were planted. Later he discovered a few 
native Ponderosa pine trees and Red Cedar trees in widely 
scattered areas in our sand hill region. As he continued 
his researches and the idea of afforesting the Sandhills 
became better and better formulated and strengthened by 
later observations he began to urge the experimental plant- 
ing of pine trees in the region. He made successive reports 
and recommendations upon these matters to various inter- 
ested local groups before 1900. He also urged the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture to initiate planting experiments 
in the sand hills, since there was still much federally owned 
land in the region. His suggestions to Washington were 
met with indifference, and afforded only disappointment. 
But Bessey would not give up the “big idea” of reforesting 
the Sandhills. His persistence reminds one of a similar 
attitude displayed by the great Herschel, the astronomer, 
and his sister, who doggedly kept at their telescopes in 
spite of devastating opposition and discouragement. The 
attitude is reflected in the Herschel epitaph, “Those of us 
who have spent so much time with the stars are not afraid 
of the dark.” 

Bessey never lost faith or enthusiasm in the firm con- 
viction that pine trees would do well in the Nebraska 
Sandhills once they were planted. His ideas, even here, 
were not at all popular. He met local opposition; he 
thundered against federal coolness. Farmers and ranch- 
men were opposed to the proposal because they felt that 
there were already an abundance of forest products to be 
secured elsewhere, and that trees would never grow, even 
if planted in the Sandhills. Besides, they wished to pre- 
serve the forage supply of the hills for their herds. Poli- 
ticians and scientists of local and national stature ranked 
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themselves against any such measures. But Dr. Bessey 
was not to be stilled by any sort of opposition, whether 
local and puny or federal and powerful. 

The Nebraska National Forest has had, over the years, 
many extremely active and influential friends and boosters, 
outside the officials and others directly concerned with 
its program. We are especially pleased, in this connection, 
to record the names of the late U. S. Senator George W. 
Norris, U. S. Senator Hugh Butler, and Dr. George E. 
Condra, of the University of Nebraska, long actively asso- 
ciated with the conservation movement in the United 
States. Dr. Condra often contributed his characteristic, 
vigorous support of the objectives of the Nebraska National 
Forest at times when such interest was especially effective. 

It was probably due to the fact that he continually made 
so many people miserable about the planting of pine trees 
in the Sandhills that Bessey’s appeal was finally rewarded 
with a peculiar form of reaction in Washington that, in the 
end, resulted in the creation of the Nebraska National 
Forest. The government, perhaps in desperation, finally 
took the initial steps that, years later, led to the establish- 
ment and the success of this great project. Nothing, neither 
the insidious local chiseling nor the powerful lobby in 
Washington, could indefinitely postpone the great and 
unique effort, once initial plantings had proved successful. 

The most significant of the early private pine planta- 
tions in the sand hills was the one that was established in 
southwestern Holt County in 1891. This plantation was 
made under such unusual and peculiar circumstances, and 
with aid from the federal authorities in Washington, that, 
as Dr. Bessey said, “‘would end the long-continued agitation 
in such a manner as to discourage every further attempt 
to reforest the Nebraska sand hills.” I am happy, at this 
place, to record the statement of Professor Bessey, in an 
unpublished manuscript dated June 1, 1912, concerning the 
origin of the famous Holt County plantation. 


In the spring of 1891, the attention of Dr. B. E. Fernow 
having been called to the matter, he sent me word late in 
the spring that he was ready to make the experiment of 
planting pines in the Sandhills, if I would furnish him with 
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the land for such purposes. I was considerably provoked 
over the matter as my duties here at the University made 
it entirely impossible for me to take care of a project like 
this. I had never owned any sand hill property and did 
not know where to turn to find a tract which could be 
turned over to Doctor Fernow’s use. I expressed myself 
rather emphatically as I walked up and down the corridors 
of Nebraska Hall. Finally I stepped into Professor L. 
Bruner’s office (then in Nebraska Hall) and he promptly 
said to me that he thought he could furnish the sand hills 
such as Doctor Fernow required. A little inquiry developed 
the fact that Professor Bruner and his brothers had taken 
up some land in southwestern Holt County and it turned 
out to be right in the sand hill country. Accordingly I was 
able to answer Doctor Fernow’s challenge by saying that 
if he sent on the trees they would be cared for. He did so 
rather late in the spring and Professor Bruner’s brother 
took charge of the work under the direction of Doctor 
Fernow. Several plats were laid out and treated somewhat 
differently. One of the plats was plowed up in the usual 
way and the planting made on the plowed land. The other 
plats were merely furrowed at the time of planting, the 
trees being planted in the bottom of the narrow furrow 
made by running a plow through the grass at the time of 
planting. 

At the end of the first year no trees were left on the 
plat which had been plowed up as the wind blew away the 
sand and left nothing but a “blow out.” On the other plats 
the Western Yellow Pine and the Jack Pine trees survived 
and the reports were favorable. After several years, how- 
ever, the plantation dropped out of public sight and no 
further reports were made. We supposed, as probably did 
everybody else who knew of the original planting, that the 
trees had disappeared and that we had simply one more 
case of the wreck of tree planting such as were familiar 
to us in the days of the forest homesteads, known as “tree 
claims.” 

Eight or ten years passed and during this time my 
reports to the state Board of Agriculture and other similar 
bodies contained reiterations of my suggestions that pines 
should be planted in the Sandhills. At last, in 1901, Mr. 
Pinchot, then Chief of the Bureau of Forestry in Washing- 
ton, sent out a party of foresters to make a careful investi- 
gation of forest conditions in Nebraska. The party was 
under the direction of Mr. William L. Hall and he and 
his men traveled over the state from the Missouri River 
to the Wyoming line, examining open land, rough canyon 
land and also the fringes of forest trees along the streams. 
They penetrated the Sandhills at different places and in 
this way obtained a very good notion as to the conditions 
throughout the state. 

During this time Mr. Hall made my office in Nebraska 
Hall his headquarters and one day he came in and made 
inquiry about a plantation of pines in Holt County about 
which he had read in some early reports of the State 
Horticultural Society. This called to mind the plantation 
I have spoken of above, and I told him what I knew of the 
matter but said that I supposed by this time that the 
whole plantation had disappeared. He made sufficient 
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inquiry, however, of others including Professor Bruner, 
to warrant him in determining to visit the spot and to see 
for himself what had happened there. I confess to have 
been quite troubled over the fact that Mr. Hall was to visit 
this plantation as I felt sure that it must have disap- 
peared and its disappearance would be an argument 
against the possibility of foresting the Sandhills in spite 
of any carelessness that might have resulted in the failure 
of the experiment. So I waited for a week or ten days in 
a more or less troubled state of mind, when one day Mr. 
Hall walked into my office in a state of great excitement. 
I called to him and said “What is the matter, Mr. Hall?” 
When he answered, “Why, I have seen them,” I said, “Seen 
what?” He said, “Those trees,” I said, “What trees?” 
“Oh, those trees planted in Holt County ten years ago,” 
and then he went on and, in much excitement, told me 
what he had seen. The pine trees were eighteen to twenty 
feet high. They had formed a dense thicket in which 
forest conditions had already appeared. The growth was 
greater than on similar trees planted in the eastern part 
of Nebraska. Mr. Hall was most enthusiastic in his de- 
scription of this little plat of pine trees. At last I became 
somewhat troubled as I feared that through some mis- 
take the trees had been planted on a patch of good soil 
instead of on Sandhill soil. However, Mr. Hall assured me 
that that plantation was on “the sandiest of sandhills.” 
The result of this experiment was to dissipate all doubt 
as to the possibility of growing pine trees on the Nebraska 
Sandhills, and, as a consequence, Mr. Hall made the recom- 
mendation to Mr. Pinchot that certain tracts of land in the 
state should be set aside for experimental planting. 
On Mr. Pinchot’s recommendation two forest reserves, 
one situated between the Dismal River and the Middle 
Loup River, and the other one in Cherry County be set 
. aside, and, within a short time, work was begun by the 
United States Forest Service in the experiment to grow 
pine trees in the Sandhills. This, in short, is the history 
of the pine tree planting in the Sandhills.” 


The field “party,” to which Dr. Bessey refers in the 
above quotation was, in the beginning, in charge of Mr. 
William L. Hall, who was then Chief of the Section of 
Tree Planting of the Bureau of Forestry, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Mr. Hall was in personal charge of 
the survey during its travels in the early summer of 1901 
in the eastern part of the state. A later reconnaissance 
party was organized and outfitted at Kearney in July, 1901, 
in order to cover the entire sand hill region in a more 
thorough manner. 

The leader of this group was Mr. Royal S. Kellogg, 
of Kansas. Mr. Kellogg is now living in Bradenton, 
Florida. He has been a prominent leader in the timber 
and newsprint industry for many years. Another promi- 
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nent member of the party was Mr. Charles A. Scott, also 
of Kansas, now living in Denver, Colorado. Mr. Scott was 
active in forestry for many years. He was the first Forest 
Supervisor of the Nebraska National Forest, upon its estab- 
lishment in 1902. He later served on the faculty at Iowa 
State College, at Ames, Iowa, was State Forester and 
Horticulturist of Kansas, State Extension Forester of 
Colorado, Director (in the 1930’s) of the Federal Shelter 
Belt Project of Kansas, and a widely known nurseryman. 

Other members of the survey party, now deceased, 
were Mr. L. C. Miller, of Oklahoma; Mr. Francis Garner 
Miller, a Yale graduate, and later, the first Professor of 
Forestry in the University of Nebraska, and still later 
head of Forestry in the University of Washington, and the 
University of Idaho; Mr. Hugh P. Baker, later Professor 
and Dean of Forestry in New York State College of For- 
estry, at Syracuse University, and later President of the 
University of Massachusetts; Mr. John H. Hatton, who 
was for many years a leader in Range and Wild Life Man- 
agement in the U. S. Forest Service; and Mr. E. P. Bailey, 
who was active in educational work. 

We should record the fact that Mr. John J. Thornber 
was appointed by the Department of Botany of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska to accompany the above party. Late 
in the summer Mr. Thornber left the party to become Pro- 
fessor of Botany in the University of Arizona, at Tucson. 
His place was filled by the appointment of Mr. Emil A. 
Bostrom, who remained with the party until September 2, 
1901. Thornber and Bostrom collected specimens, mostly 
of herbaceous species, and made notes on the general nature 
of the native vegetation, while they were with the forest 
survey party. Mr. Bostrom noted that “the reconnaissance 
party included,” besides the foresters mentioned above, “a 
supply of provisions, camping equipment, all transported 
in a wagon drawn by a span of strong mules.” The mem- 
bers of the party also had saddle horses on which they 
made frequent excursions into the country as far as fifty 
to sixty miles on each side of the camp sites and along the 
routes followed. They made exhaustive lists of the woody 
plants seen. They felled trees, made ring counts, and 
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studied rates of growth of the trees along streams and in 
plantations wherever they were found. 

The principal area of the Sandhills covered by this 1901 
survey was, in general, that region north of the Platte 
River from Kearney to North Platte, then northwestward 
along the North Platte River to the Wyoming line, thence 
northward to Pine Ridge, eastward through the Sandhills 
to Rushville, southward to the Burlington railroad, thence 
eastward through the Sandhills to Broken Bow in Custer 
County. 

Mr. Hall’s survey, previously mentioned, covered the 
Sandhills of the Holt County area, including the famous, 
and especially significant, Bruner Brothers plantation near 
Swan Lake. One who has been over much of the country 
included in these surveys can fully appreciate the exten- 
siveness and thoroughness with which those parties con- 
ducted their investigations. 


NEBRASKA FOREST RESERVE CREATED 


The report of the Sandhill Reconnaissance Survey was 
forwarded, late in 1901, to Washington, where it was 
promptly reviewed by the officials of the Bureau of For- 
estry. It was exceedingly fortunate that two of America’s 
most energetic and far-sighted conservationists were then 
in charge of such matters in Washington. Theodore Roose- 
velt had but recently taken over his exalted duties follow- 
ing the martyrdom of President William McKinley, and 
Mr. Gifford Pinchot was now Chief of the Bureau of 
Forestry of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. These 
great leaders were, at that very time, engaged in perfect- 
ing a comprehensive and thorough reorganization and 
expansion of scientific forestry throughout the nation. 

The need for carefully organized and protracted experi- 
ments in tree planting in Nebraska and elsewhere was 
thoroughly appreciated by President Roosevelt. The recom- 
mendation of the Nebraska reconnaissance party for the 
creation of two federal forest reserves in the Sandhills of 
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Nebraska fell, quite naturally, into Mr. Pinchot’s plans 
for the expansion of federal activities in forestry. It was 
natural also, therefore, that President Theodore Roosevelt 
should issue the proclamation on April 16, 1902 that 
established the Nebraska Forest Reserves. The act speci- 
fied two separate areas, one, “The Dismal River Forest 
Reserve,” lying between the Middle Loup River and the 
Dismal River in Thomas County west of Halsey. The 
other, “The Niobrara Forest Reserve,” lying between the 
Niobrara River and the Snake River in north-central 
Cherry County, south of Nenzel. The designation “Forest 
Reserves” was used for these two areas as well as for all 
federally owned tracts of forest throughout the nation until 
1907 when the term was changed to “National Forests.” 
A third area, of 347,000 acres, and known as the North 
Platte Division, located south of Hyannis, was established 
by presidential proclamation on March 10, 1906. That 
division was abolished later (1913) and the land opened 
for homestead entry under the Kinkaid Act of April 28, 
1904. The two remaining areas became designated, in later 
years, as the Bessey Division and the Niobrara Division 
of the Nebraska National Forest. The approximate area 
of these two divisions is 96,000 acres and 110,000 acres 
respectively. The headquarters of the Forest remains on 
the Bessey Division, with postoffice, Halsey, Nebraska. 
The village of Halsey is about 138 miles northwest of 
Grand Island and about 144 miles east of Alliance. 


EARLY YEARS ON THE FOREST 


The tree-planting spirit of pioneer Nebraskans and the 
dogged enthusiasm of Dr. Bessey for two decades had been 
rewarded by the nation. The Nebraska National Forest 
was now a reality in so far as legal procedures were con- 
cerned. The impressive work of the government’s recon- 
naissance party, the effective support of many Nebraskans, 
the astounding success of the Bruner Brothers plantation 
of pines in Holt County, the powerful influence of Gifford 
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Pinchot, the expanding interest in forestry throughout the 
nation, and finally the proclamation by the President had 
brought to glorious fruition the creation of the Nebraska 
National Forest. 

The respective areas were surveyed, a permanent head- 
quarters had now been established west of Halsey on the 
south bank of the Middle Loup River, and a site for a 
forest nursery had been chosen. But the project was still 
in rather scanty swaddling clothes. Would it live and con- 
tinue to encourage its further growth? After all, there 
were as yet, no planted trees on the vast stretches of our 
Sandhill National Forest. The rolling expanses of blow- 
outs, bunch grass, yucca, and sand cherry, the world re- 
nowned Sandhills, in all their primitive silence, awaited 
the next bold move of our sturdy band of foresters. The 
baby trees were still to be grown in the yet untilled nursery. 
The pitifully small trees were yet to be planted by the thou- 
sands, yes, by the millions, before one could vote the under- 
taking a success. This was yet to become our most unique 
national forest. The Nebraska National Forest of 206,000 
acres was now enrolled among the 152 far-flung National 
Forests totaling approximately 180,000,000 acres. Our own 
national forest was born there in the midst of the Sand- 
hills fifty years ago. It has grown into an amazing accom- 
plishment in a half century. It is truly unique; it is the 
only man-made National Forest in the United States, in 
that all of the trees growing on the area have been planted. 

The objectives back of the agitation for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of the Forest Reserves in Nebraska 
were to learn if trees and forests could be grown in the 
Sandhills, and if they could be made to supply certain 
forest products and other values for mankind. It was 
scarcely hoped that the forest would furnish lumber in 
any important volume, but other tangible products such 
as posts and poles were among the projected returns. The 
well known intangible values of forests in general were also 
in the distant vision of the enthusiasts. The project had 
already called for a high measure of lasting interest on 
the part of stout-hearted men. Now the place was avail- 
able and the objectives were now to be definitely pro- 
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grammed. No similar plans anywhere could suggest 
methods or procedures. Here was a virgin opportunity. 
The time was at hand, in the spring of 1902, to set forth 
with high hope on the first carefully planned experiments 
in tree culture, under the quite primitive and distinctive 
environmental conditions of the Nebraska Sandhills. In 
less than half a century these efforts were to attract the 
attention of foresters throughout the world, and to receive 
the plaudits of homefolks alike. 

The boundary lines of the Forest were yet to be verified. 
Headquarters buildings and homes for the staff must now 
be erected. Nursery sites must be surveyed and cleared, 
and successful nursery techniques must be evolved under 
especially difficult conditions. 

Vast numbers of baby trees, of numerous kinds, were 
yet to be grown and planted in virgin sand hill sites that 
were now available. The delicate seedlings in the nursery 
must be guarded against the ravages of fungus diseases 
and insect pests. Methods must be tried and perfected to 
set the nursery stock in the permanent plantations and the 
latter must be guarded against the ever-present threat of 
fires sweeping across the grassy hills. General success in 
these gigantic undertakings was to mark a very definite 
crusade that is unique in the annals of world forestry. But 
much was yet to be demanded, however, from the numerous 
strong-willed men who were to make the Nebraska National 
Forest an amazing reality for all men to see and praise. 
And all this in a land that was but recently the domain of 
the dusky men of Red Cloud, Crazy Horse, and Sitting Bull. 

The significance of the Bruner plantation of pines near 
Swan Lake, Holt County, has been stressed because of its 
importance over the years that led to the establishment of 
the Nebraska National Forest. The influence of that plan- 
tation in firing the enthusiasm for the Forest can scarcely 
be overemphasized. The success of those trees during the 
early decades (1891-1911) was truly amazing. The prog- 
ress of the famous planting during its middle and later 
years has been, unfortunately, quite disappointing. Our 
brief record of the principal features of the Nebraska 
National Forest would not be complete without at least a 
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summary of the unfavorable aspects of the Bruner plan- 
tation. 

Foresters and others who visit the place today or in 
the future will be surprised in what they see. Instead of 
an unbroken stand of sturdy trees with a closed canopy, 
as they might expect after sixty or more years, they will 
find only a few widely scattered groups of trees and strag- 
gling individuals to mark the spot. The appearance of the 
plantation at this time (August 1953) is as unfavorable 
as its early aspects were amazing and prophetic. 

The reasons for the decline in the noted plantation are 
numerous and complicated. At this late date one may 
merely summarize what appear to be some of the factors 
that led to the almost complete destruction of the planting 
whose earlier years were so promising. In the light of 
what is now known about tree planting in the Nebraska 
Sandhills (after fifty years of research at Halsey) it would 
seem that mistakes were made in the spacing of the trees 
and in other phases of the management (or lack of man- 
agement) of the plantings. 

The species involved were: Ponderosa, Austrian, Scotch, 
and Jack Pine. These were planted (1891) in rows two 
feet apart and with a spacing of the trees in each row of 
two feet. The Jack Pines were set in rows alternating with 
the rows of the other species. Thus, the arrangement of 
the species in rows was as follows: Ponderosa Pine, Jack 
Pine, Austrian Pine, Jack Pine, Scotch Pine, Jack Pine, 
all rows two feet apart and the trees two feet apart in 
each row. The plan seems to have been to allow the Jack 
Pines to serve as “nurse trees” until the other, slower- 
growing trees had time to establish themselves after which 
the Jack Pines would be cut out. But the latter were never 
cut, they grew so fast that they eventually over-crowded 
the other species. This behavior resulted in the survival 
of but few Ponderosa and Austrian Pines, larger numbers 
of Scotch Pines, and in the development of a stand of Jack 
Pines in the alternating rows now with a spacing of four 
feet between the rows. The results of the interspecific 
competition, while favoring the Jack Pine, eventually also 
became tnfavorable to that species too, as the trees became 
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older and much larger, and the intraspecific competition 
became greater. 

Foresters reported in the early 1920’s that about 80 
percent or more of the Jack Pines (then spaced 2 by 4) 
were living, and that the stand was becoming dense. Dur- 
ing later years of severe drought, especially in the 1930's, 
the over-crowded stand of Jack Pine which resulted from 
the above behavior was severely damaged, in fact the 
most of the remaining Jack Pines were killed. Thus today 
(1953) only small groups and scattered individuals of 
Scotch Pine, a very few Ponderosa Pines, and Austrian 
Pines, and broken rows of Jack Pines more or less poorly 
mark the old plantation. The original spacing can still 
be noted by the stumps of trees seen here and there over 
the hills and ridges. A few isolated, round-topped Scotch 
and Ponderosa Pines are conspicuous as one approaches 
the site from the southwest. Thickets of Black Locust 
have invaded the site in many places. The whole area has 
obviously been damaged and tattered for many years by 
livestock. One notes a few large, fallen, dead trees here 
and there which add to the dilapidated and unkempt situ- 
ation. 

The largest remaining lot of trees on the site are Scotch 
Pines at the tops and sides of the hills and ridges in the 
northwest portion of the site. Some of those trees are now 
sixteen or more inches in diameter and forty to fifty feet 
tall. Others, still only two feet apart, are slimmer and 
taller. Several trees show extreme crooks and other de- 
formities toward the upper portion of the crown, thus 
indicating damage due to heavy snow and wind. In spite 
of the terrible punishment that the plantation has taken 
throughout its life the better individual trees of Scotch and 
Austrian Pine have made good diameter growth during 
the past two decades. 

The present appearance of the Bruner Plantation is 
an extremely poor testimonal as to the possibilities of tree 
planting in the Nebraska Sandhills. Standing today 
(August 20, 1953), amidst the wreckage of a once proud 
planting, one can scarcely visualize its state when it was 
the leading, living example in the chain of events and 
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evidence that culminated in the establishment of the Ne- 
braska National Forest sixty-two years ago. 


THE BESSEY NURSERY 


The boundaries of the two divisions of the Nebraska 
National Forest were finally established and posted by 
July, 1902. During that summer also the site was cleared 
and broken for the first seed beds in the forest nursery 
near the headquarters on the south side of the Middle Loup 
River about a mile and one-half west of the village of 
Halsey, Thomas County. The Billings Line of the Burling- 
ton Railroad and State Highway 2 run past the site on the 
north side of the river. The nursery site is on a flat, 
sandy, flood plain that is 200 to 300 yards wide lying 
between the river and the first abrupt and rugged Sand- 
hills to the south. The river flows by the nursery with 
great constancy of volume throughout the year. 

Mr. Charles A. Scott, the first Forest Supervisor of the 
Forest, and the other men of the staff lived at the nursery 
site in tents during these earliest activities. The first 
‘permanent building was completed on the new site and 
the men moved in from their tents in December, 1902. 
This site has remained as the general headquarters for 
the entire Forest and its varied activities. 

The clearing of the land for the nursery on the river 
flat and the preparation of the seed beds in the sandy soil 
was a Herculean task, when one remembers the tools and 
the other facilities that were then available for such pur- 
poses. The land was covered with a dense thicket of wild 
plum, hawthorn, green ash, wild rose, and indigo, all more 
or less bound together by wild grape, Virginia creeper, and 
poison ivy. The task of clearing and preparation pro- 
gressed so that early in the autumn of 1902 the first seed 
beds had been laid out and the soil prepared for the new 
forest nursery. The first beds were sowed that fall with 
Ponderosa Pine seed that had been gathered in the Pine 
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Ridge area of Nebraska, and in the Black Hills of South 
Dakota. 

The preparation of the soil for the first seed beds in 
the nursery and the sowing of the first coniferous seed 
therein marked a momentous accomplishment in the early 
history of the man-made National Forest. Little could the 
most optimistic and astute young men who were in charge 
and who did the active work on the ground sense of the 
many uncertain problems that they would face in the 
years immediately ahead. But the start had at last been 
made in the growing of planting stock on the Forest. So, 
Mr. Scott and his able assistant, Mr. William H. Mast, 
plunged into the project with renewed vigor and with the 
infectious spirit that seems to accompany every great, 
worthwhile pioneering movement in America. They 
tackled the complex physical and biological problems that 
were involved with an originality and devotion that was to 
characterize the place throughout its first fifty years. We 
are very happy that both Mr. Scott and Mr. Mast have 
lived to see and enjoy the amazing returns of the tireless 
labor that they bestowed upon the Forest during those 
exacting and uncertain early days. 

The fine mineral sand of the nursery was far from the 
best type of soil for a forest nursery. It lacked physical 
stability and its original fertility was low. Fertilizers, both 
inorganic and organic, were thoroughly mixed with the 
soil. Wind guards were erected to protect the delicate 
seedlings. An irrigation system was installed in order to 
provide a constant supply of water for favorable growth 
conditions in the seed beds. The long beds of seedlings 
were shaded, in the beginning, by a canopy of wooden slats 
that was stretched over a framework attached to cedar 
posts about seven feet high. This canopy afforded the 
necessary half shade for the seedlings arid it was high 
enough to enable the workmen to move about with ease 
beneath its slatted top. 

Discouraging and depressing results dogged the early 
efforts to produce large quantities of planting stock in 
the newly prepared forest nursery. Tens of thousands of 
beautiful young pine seedlings, a scant two inches high, 
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would promptly grace the expanses of well-kept seed beds, 
only to be stricken in a few hours by deadly “damping-off” 
fungi. The delicate ground-level tissues of each tiny seed- 
ling were caused to wilt and collapse by the swiftly acting 
parasite. Each doomed baby tree was left as a collapsed 
and lifeless victim, lying flat on the ground. It seemed 
that the whole project might fail, in the face of such 
wholesale destruction that threatened, in a night as it were, 
to defeat this essential feature of the over-all program 
for the Nebraska National Forest. But, thanks to their 
realistic and indomitable spirit, the young foresters in 
charge of developing this unique nursery, were not dis- 
mayed unto defeat. They promptly sought advice and 
technical aid in this early dilemma. 

It so happened that a young man, a native Nebraskan, 
Dr. Carl Hartley, was at the time engaged as a forest 
pathologist in the research study of just such tree dis- 
eases as had popped up so unexpectedly on the budding 
Nebraska National Forest. Dr. Hartley was assigned by 
the Bureau of Plant Industry of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, in which he was employed, to this new and 
vital phase of the work on the young Forest. Hartley 
. worked for many months on the intensive study of the 
complex problems that were involved in the situation just 
mentioned. He developed a technique of seed bed sanita- 
tion and a chemical treatment of the soil that solved the 
problem of control of the damping-off diseases of pine 
seedlings. Thus was smoothed the way for the successful 
operation of the forest nursery and on a greatly enlarged 
scale in the years that were to follow. We should record 
the fact that the essential methods devised by Dr. Hartley 
in the Bessey Nursery in the Nebraska Sandhills have long 
since come into world-wide application under similar and 
related situations. Dr. Hartley labored on to become known 
throughout the world as an authority on the diseases of 
forest trees. He continues his researches in the laboratories 
of the Federal Office of Forest Pathology in Washington. 

The forest nursery on the Nebraska Forest has been 
expanded and methods improved from time to time, as 
demands for planting stock increased. At the present 
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time the nursery covers an area of about 30 acres, and it 
has an annual capacity of 5,000,000 seedlings. Bessey 
Nursery, coupled with the other features of the general 
headquarters is one of the most beautiful spots in the whole 
state. Other men besides Scott, Mast, and Hartley who 
were intimately associated with the management and oper- 
ation for the first 25 years of the nursery and the Forest 
were H. R. Shockley, H. E. French, Fred R. Johnson, Jay 
Higgins, and Roy G. Pierce. 

One is inspired by the unforgetable scene that one may 
view today as he stands atop a high, sandy hill toward the 
west end of Bessey Nursery and traces the landscape along 
the forested slope of the hills to the right, over the vast 
and orderly greenness of the now famous nursery, and 
far down the winding Loup toward the village of Halsey. 
That landscape, now perfected after a half-century by the 
vision and arduous labor of devoted men, is a living, thrill- 
ing testimonial of the guiding dreams of the earlier work- 
ers for and on the Nebraska National Forest. Foresters, 
other technical workers, and many important people in 
various walks of life throughout the world have stopped 
there for a call or a longer visit to look further into the 
natural and man made conditions of the most unusual place. 


THE PLANTATIONS ARE STARTED 


The first little pine trees that were planted in the 
Sandhills above and southward from the nursery were set 
out in the spring of 1903. These were Jack Pine seedlings, 
about 70,000 of them that had been dug in the native 
forests of Minnesota. These trees were planted on the 
slopes of the first hills immediately south of the nursery. 
Fifteen to twenty per cent of these original pines were 
living three years later. After fifty years some of them 
are still there and they are now about 60 feet tall and 
some are 20 inches in diameter. Another planting of 
30,000 trees was made at the same time, but all of these 
failed to gain a foothold in the sandy soil. These were 
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Ponderosa Pine seedlings that were brought from the Black 
Hills. The first efforts to start trees in the hills by the 
broadcasting of the seed of Ponderosa Pine, Jack Pine, 
Eastern Red Cedar, and Colorado Blue Spruce also failed. 
Such earliest tests seemed to indicate that the successful 
development of plantations of trees in the Sandhills could 
be expected only if the well-grown but still quite young 
trees were to be planted individually. These experiences 
led to the early practice of growing the seedlings and young 
transplants for the plantations in the newly established 
nursery on the Forest. The year-old seedlings were trans- 
planted from the seedbeds to the “transplant” beds where 
they were grown for another year or two before they were 
moved to their permanent places back in the hills. The 
earliest plantings of local nursery-grown Ponderosa Pine 
trees were set out in 1904. These were fairly successful 
in a variety of different sites in spite of the small size of 
the trees. The one-year-old Ponderosas that were planted 
on the north slopes of the hills in 1905 were even more 
successful, after an initial period of difficult adjustment. 

As early as 1906 it was obvious that Ponderosa Pine 
and Jack Pine gave much promise of success in the hill 
plantations. Such species as Douglas Fir and Blue Spruce 
from the Rocky Mountains were sown in the nursery and 
planted in the field, but these gave little hope of satis- 
faction for general upland planting. Several other species 
of pine, spruce, and fir were tried out over the years, in 
the nursery and in the hill plantings but with little encour- 
aging success. A 24-acre plantation of Scotch Pine, a 
native of Europe, was made in 1910, and this showed a 
survival of 75 per cent. But, all things being considered, 
this species did not seem favorable for extensive planting. 
Likewise, the Austrian Pine (also European), first planted 
in 1909, gave initial promise to the critical eye of the 
foresters, but it, too, did not seem quite fit for general 
sand hill planting. A widely distributed species of the 
sandy soils of the Lake States, the Norway Pine, was also 
tried out in the plantations of 1909 and 1910 with con- 
siderable success. 
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The Red Cedar, a native Nebraska tree, was included 
among the earliest species tried out on the Forest. These 
attempts seemed, however, to be permanently uncertain be- 
cause of technical difficulties involved in the germination 
of the seed and the production of planting stock in the 
nursery. This disappointment was relieved in later years 
when further research made it possible to produce great 
quantities of Red Cedar suitable for hill plantations. The 
species has proved to be very successful in the plantings 
made during the second quarter century of operations on 
the Forest. 

The varied experience during the first twenty-five years 
of intensive research with all the species tried out on the 
Forest gradually pointed to the conclusion that Jack Pine, 
Ponderosa Pine, and Red Cedar gave the most promise of 
success over long periods of time and in the various plant- 
ing sites in the hills. The Norway Pine which was planted 
rather extensively after 1910 seemed well adapted to wide 
use. An insect pest did severe damage to this species in 
the earlier years and this severely stunted the height 
growth of these trees. The ravages of the insect became 
less severe after several years and then the damaged trees 
resumed their normal growth until, at this time (1953) 
the 1910 plantation of Norway Pine is one of the most im- 
pressive of those on the Forest. 

The period of the “great drought” of the 1930’s was 
a terribly severe test for all of the trees that had been 
tried out on the Forest. The promising Jack Pine partic- 
ularly suffered, and many of the trees in the older, well- 
established plats of that species died during the prolonged 
dry period. This catastrophe was a very severe blow to 
the foresters in charge of the work and to many others who 
had been enthusiastic for the whole project. Serious ques- 
tions arose as to the wisdom of continuing the efforts in 
the face of the destruction caused by the drought. The 
heavy mortality in the Jack Pine plantations during that 
time did finally lead to the discontinuation of that species 
as a permanent element in the over-all plan for the future. 

The failure of the Jack Pine, after so many promising 
years in the nursery and in the hill plantations, left only 
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two species of all the many that had been so painstakingly 
tried out. These two, the Ponderosa Pine and the Red 
Cedar, have become the only coniferous species that are 
now included in the regular planting program for the 
Nebraska National Forest. Other species are, of course, 
still the objects of experimental research in the nursery 
and in the various sites back in the hills. 

Nebraskans can, perhaps, take a bit of justified pride 
in the fact that the Ponderosa Pine, one of our two native 
species of pine, and the Red Cedar, also a native Nebraska 
tree, are the final winners in the long and intensive con- 
test for supremacy on the Bessey Forest. That pride will 
most certainly well up in every Nebraskan’s chest who 
climbs to the top of Scott’s Lookout Tower to survey the 
26,000 acres of pine plantations of various ages. The 
undulating forest spreads over the rolling hills of the 
Bessey Forest from the Loup to the Dismal! Kneeling 
under the trees of the older plats one finds a six-inch layer 
of fallen needles and other forest refuse in various stages 
of decomposition. This normal accumulation over the forest 
floor leads downward to the primeval base of moist, fine, 
white dune sand. The native grasses, shrubs, cactuses, and 
other associated species that constituted the original prairie 
vegetation in such sites have long since been crowded out. 
Native species of toadstools and mushrooms are seen here 
and there. One looks upward to note that many of those 
pine trees are now producing the cones and seeds of the 
species. A little closer scrutiny, as one crawls on hands 
and knees over that springy forest floor, will reveal the 
presence of tiny, saucy, bold, needle-leaved seedlings, all 
growing from seed that were formed upon the very boughs 
that tower over one’s head. There, after fifty dramatic 
years, one finds the climax of the closing chapter of a 
glorious struggle to make the Nebraska National Forest 
a reality. There, over those sand hill slopes and crests, 
rolls the unique, the man made Nebraska National Forest, 
in all the early completeness that marks the progress of 
all of our great natural coniferous forests. 
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NEW MACHINES AND METHODS 


The boldness and the consummate courage of the for- 
esters who fashioned the early procedures that created the 
real Nebraska National Forest will be obvious only to one 
who intimately knows the vast rolling Sandhills of Ne- 
braska in all their intimacy and variety of beauty, quiet, 
terror, and peril. Those men started, indeed, from scratch. 

The evolution and perfection of successful nursery 
techniques and planting practices have been among the 
most important and distinctive contributions of the varied 
program of research on the Forest. Little useful help 
could be found in similar undertakings elsewhere. To pre- 
pare the virgin sandy soil of the nursery; to maintain the 
proper balance of soil fertility and water content in the 
expanding seed beds there on the river flat; to successfully 
guard the millions of seedlings in the nursery and the trees 
in the hills against the ravages of hungry insects and 
microscopic fungi; to secure the properly trained labor and 
the specially designed tools and machines on such a large 
scale and under the highly distinctive environment at hand; 
all this called for an originality of plans and procedures of 
a type and scale that had not yet been undertaken by 
American foresters. 

Bessey Nursery became the site of an unparalleled 
example of intensive specialized gardening on an unusually 
large scale and under such uncommon conditions that was 
soon to attract the attention of forest nurserymen and 
foresters from distant places. Workers in foreign lands 
have been greatly interested in this work. The special 
techniques and even certain types of equipment that were 
perfected in Bessey Nursery have been adopted in far-flung 
forest nursery management. 

Mention may be made of seeding practices and the 
system of transplanting the seedlings in the nursery. The 
protection of the seedlings against fungous diseases has 
already been described. The development of successful 
methods and machinery for transplanting the seedlings 
in the nursery was a very important feature of the general 
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operations. The one-year-old seedlings were dug up and 
then set out in carefully spaced rows in other beds where 
the individual trees were also accurately spaced in the rows. 
This method provided each little tree with much more 
space, both in soil and air, to develop a more vigorous root 
system and more shapely crown. After one or two years 
in the transplant beds the trees were thus much better 
equipped to successfully adapt themselves when placed in 
the permanent plats in the hills. Special, simple, but 
unique types of tools and other equipment were designed 
for efficient and economical use in these phases of the 
operations. One must keep in mind the fact that the men 
were dealing with millions of trees in order to appreciate 
the significance and value of these methods. 

The real magnum opus, about which the whole idea 
involved in the Nebraska National Forest rotated, if it 
was to succeed or fail, was, of course, the successful estab- 
lishment of the trees on a large scale and over a long period 
of years back in the hills. This again demanded an origin- 
ality of attack and a persistence of effort that was to mark 
the second major achievement of this amazing venture. 
The method of “trial and error” was again invoked with 
vigor in this gigantic enterprise. And, once more, the 
fertile brain and the undaunted zeal of the American for- 
ester was rewarded with astounding success. 

The first trees were planted in the raw, unploughed 
hills, in the early spring of 1903 by the simple “spade and 
slit” method. It has already been noted that these trees 
came from the forests of Minnesota. This simple method 
involved only the use of a spade to make a deep slit in the 
sandy soil (which is usually moist beneath the surface) 
and opened by the worker by moving the handle back and 
forth until a wedge-shaped slit was made in the sand to a 
depth of 8-10 inches. The blade was then withdrawn and 
the young tree inserted by hand into the slit and held 
upright while the sand is firmed about the root by the foot. 
Another method was for one man to dig a square hole one 
foot deep and seven inches wide and lay the soil aside. A 
second man came along, placed a tree in the hole, held it 
at proper height, and then filled in the soil and firmed it 
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about the roots with hands and feet. This method was 
succeeded by the shaping of a cone of sand in a hole about 
which the roots of the tree were spread and then the hole 
was filled with moist sand. These three methods of tree 
planting were rather slow and expensive, but quite suc- 
cessful. 

The above laborious and expensive methods were event- 
ually replaced by the “trencher” method. The “trencher” 
was a specially constructed plow to be drawn by four 
horses. This implement opened a coniunuous, V-shaped slit 
10-12 inches deep in the bottom of a furrow that had been 
previously run. The roots of the trees were slapped into 
the trench at regular intervals and the sandy soil then 
firmly caved in and firmed by the foot of the planter. The 
trencher method was successful, faster than the other 
methods, and it was used in the planting of hundreds of 
acres for several of the early years of the Forest. 

The mechanization of American agriculture was making 
rapid progress during these earlier years of pioneering on 
the Nebraska National Forest. The adaptable farm tractor, 
with its great power, finally led to the evolution and per- 
fection of tree-planting machines. Such implements, drawn 
by caterpillar tractors, led to the development of mechan- 
ical tree planting on the Forest that replaced the earlier 
primitive operations. Henceforth the trees have been suc- 
cessfully planted on a large scale and with a minimum use 
of manpower and at very favorable costs. The Nebraska 
tree planting machine is another worthwhile contribution 
from the Nebraska National Forest. 

Numerous valuable lessons have been worked out and 
perfected, over the years, in regard to the many problems 
that faced the successful establishment of the sand hill 
plantings. Such questions as to the proper spacing of the 
trees in the row and the proper distance apart of the rows 
had to be determined by experience. The proper utilization 
of the various planting sites, such as tops of hills and 
ridges, south slopes, north slopes, and bottoms of depres- 
sions have called for carefully planned research over long 
periods of years. A graduate of the Nebraska Forest De- 
partment at the University, Mr. Carlos G. Bates, Silvi- 
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culturist of the Forest Service, was a leader in this re- 
search. The greatest success has come from the plantations 
on the ridges and north slopes. Present and future plant- 
ings are confined to those sites. The grassy acres of the 
south slopes and bottoms provide excellent forage for use 
in the established grazing management program of the 
Forest. This management also calls for the perpetuation 
of “grazing strips” of unforested land extending through 
the plantations. These strips are kept closely grazed and 
in that way the irregular strips provide added protection 
against the ever-present menace of fire. 

As a result of the many years of intensive research and 
labor there are now about 26,000 acres included in the 
permanently planted area on the Bessey Division at Halsey. 
Foresters have estimated that there remain about 33,000 
acres available for planting on that Division, after deduct- 
ing the acreage involved in the south slopes and bottom 
sites, and the empty lanes for fire protection. There are 
also about 60,000 acres on the Niobrara Division that are 
thought to be satisfactory sites for future planting. 


FORAGE AND WILD LIFE ON THE FOREST 


Many people are surprised to learn that foresters are 
interested in the grasses and other forage plants of the 
forest and in livestock production on the national forests. 
However, it takes only an introductory acquaintance with 
American forestry to impress one with the fact that there 
are extensive forage and livestock interests in such areas. 
The complete utilization of our national forests has come, 
therefore, to include a vast and varied program of forage 
research. Millions of head of livestock are now pastured, 
during the summer months, on the national forests. It is 
quite natural, then, that the over-all management of the 
Nebraska National Forest, all within one of the world’s 
most famous natural grassland areas, should include the 
utilization of its natural grazing values. 

The natural vegetation on the Nebraska National Forest 
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consists of certain types of characteristic mixed prairie 
grassland. These features are widely represented through- 
out the whole 20,000 square mile area of the sand hill 
region of the state. The more abundant native grasses 
are the Bunch-grass Bluestem, Sandreed, Sand Love grass, 
Hall’s Bluestem, Redfield’s Blow-out grass, Sand Drop-seed 
grass, Side Oats grama, Hairy grama, Needle grass, and 
Sand Muhly grass. The Big Bluestem grass occurs on 
the lower, moister slopes and near the streams. The very 
valuable Blue grama and the peerless Buffalo grass are 
fairly common on the firmer soils of the bottoms and 
valley floors. Redfield’s Blow-out grass is noteworthy in 
that it is commonly seen as one of the first invaders of 
active blowouts and other areas of bare sand, and so paves 
the way for the incoming of later species. There are also 
various species of wild legumes in the sandhill grasslands. 
These include Wild Sweet Pea, Lance-leaved Psoralea, Milk 
Vetch, and Prairie Clover. Certain bushy species of willow 
are common on the north slopes. Other typical sand hill 
shrubs are the Wild Rose, New Jersey Tea, Prairie Shoe- 
string, and Bessey’s Sand Cherry. Various combinations 
of these plants and many others make up the wide ex- 
panses of the millions of acres that are so amazingly 
characteristic of the Nebraska Sandhills as a whole. Large 
areas of this grassland are mowed each year for wild hay. 
This supplies an invaluable source of winter feed for the 
herds of fine cattle that have come to be one of the real 
“sights” of the present-day landscapes of those far-flung 
Sandhills. 

The presence of this sea of grasses on the Nebraska 
National Forest, into which the trees were to be planted, 
presented many serious problems to the earlier men in 
charge of the work on the Forest. The probability of 
severe and extensive prairie fires was one of the major 
eventualities that had to be faced. Such a hazard was 
exemplified a few years (1910) after the planting of 
trees had begun in the hills when a fire that started sixty- 
five miles west of the young forest swept eastward into 
the forest and burned several hundred acres killing nearly 
all the trees in the young plantations. About one hundred 
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acres, mostly just south of the nursery, escaped. The 
plowing and careful maintenance of effective, broad “fire 
lanes” was promptly introduced and has been continued 
through the succeeding years. 

Opportunities for important research in native pasture 
and range problems are afforded by the mile-wide strips 
of native vegetation which stretch across the Forest upon 
which no tree planting has been or will be done. The 
principal function of such “strip pastures” is to serve as 
major fire guards to protect the various plantations. This 
role is best secured if the grasses of the strip pastures are 
adequately utilized by herds of cattle operating under 
careful management. The grazing intensity is so governed 
that the vegetation is kept from becoming so rank as to 
furnish or increase the fire hazard. At the same time 
care is taken so that the pasture is not so thinned as to 
open up the sandy soil to excessive wind erosion and thus 
reduce the forage value in the strips. 

Valuable information is secured from such studies that 
note and follow the changes that occur in the plant life 
of these permanent pastures over the years. Such data 
suggest methods for the best utilization of the forage 
values that are involved and at the same time secure the 
maximum protection from fire. To these ends many perma- 
nent plats were marked out in one of the strip pastures 
in 1926 in order to follow the changes in the plant life that 
may occur there during the years. The degree of control 
and protection over the pasture, including the number of 
cattle used, the grazing periods, the placement of watering 
tanks, and changes in the vegetation are among the studies 
under way. Similar studies could now be extended to the 
south slopes and bottoms throughout the Forest which 
have not been and are not to be planted to trees in the 
following years. 

The effect of the competition of the native grasses with 
the newly planted trees was another great unknown and 
unmeasured condition that only the years ahead could 
reveal. These and many other fundamental field problems 
that were inseparable from the sandy, grassy nature of the 
land had to be worked out in the school of trial and error. 











View over the Sandhills looking south from Scott's Lookout, 
August, 1918. Much of this area has now been planted with 
trees. (Photo by Raymond J. Pool.) 


Large “blowout” on the Nebraska National Forest; inside rim 


of a similar blowout in the foreground. This site is now covered 
with pine forest. (Photo by Raymond J. Pool, August, 1918.) 











View southward from north of Middle Loup River with belt of 
native hardwoods in center and old Jack Pine plantings over 
hills in background. Scott’s Lookout is indicated by arrow. 
(Photo by Jay Higgins, June, 1952.) 


Jack Pine forest, planted 1917, thirty-six years old. (Photo by 
Jay Higgins, 1953.) 





Below: 


View eastward down the Middle Loup Valley toward Halsey 
from Lone Cedar Hill, showing a portion of the Bessey Nursery, 
August, 1918. (Photo by Raymond J. Pool.) 


Two sections of Bessey Nursery showing slat covers over seed 
beds. Middle Loup River in background. (Photo by Raymond 


J. Pool, 1915.) 











Tractor-drawn Nebraska tree planting machine, capable of 
planting 20,000 trees per day. (Photo by Jay Higgins, 1946.) 


The forested hills in the background, planted in 1903, are 
immediately south of the oldest portion of the Bessey Nursery. 
Many of the trees exceed fifty feet in height. (Photo by Jay 
Higgins, June, 1952.) 
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Slowly, the foresters came to understand that controlled 
grazing must be considered as a complement to tree plant- 
ing in the sand hills. An effective scheme of fire protec- 
tion and grazing management was evolved along with the 
progress of tree planting. 

The well-sodded valleys, bottoms, and the south ex- 
posures have now been abandoned as planting sites. The 
open spaces in the Forest, with their abundant forage 
flora, are now especially valuable for winter grazing be- 
cause of the shelter that is provided the stock by the forest. 
The cattle that were in the forest plantations during the 
fierce blizzard of 1949 suffered little loss and came through 
the winter in good condition. This was in marked contrast 
to the severe losses that occurred in the open ranges of 
Nebraska during that extended stormy period. Worthy of 
note, too, incidentally, is the fact that the men and equip- 
ment of the Nebraska National Forest performed emer- 
gency relief work of high order during that blizzard as it 
raged across Thomas, Blaine, and Cherry counties in Jan- 
uary and February, 1949. The Secretary of Agriculture 
awarded the Forest a citation and bronze plaque in recog- 
nition of the meritorious service under those severe winter 
conditions. 

The introduction and management of grazing on the 
Nebraska National Forest has not only served the cattle 
growers and favored the Forest, but it has been a paying 
proposition. An average of more than 12,000 head of cattle 
have been grazed annually on the Forest for the past ten 
years. These animals were owned by sixty-two different 
ranchmen. A modest fee per head of stock has been 
charged the cattle owners since 1906. The average fee for 
cattle grazed on the Forest in 1952 was $6.84 for a six- 
month period. Receipts from the sale of forest values have 
yielded to the Forest about $58,000 each year over the last 
five years. The major part of this has come from grazing 
fees. Twenty-five per cent of these receipts are returned 
to the three counties in which the Forest is located, and 
this goes to the school and road fund. The total receipts 
of the Forest from all sources for the fiscal year 1952 was 
$84,257.87. These are noteworthy facts when one remem- 
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bers that the Nebraska National Forest was established 
not for grazing but for tree planting. Thus we find that 
returns that were not even considered in the early plans 
for the project have now become regular and significant 
features of the over-all management of the Nebraska 
National Forest. 


WILD LIFE AND RECREATION 


The millions of Americans who visit the national forests 
outside Nebraska every summer are familiar with the 
unusual, interesting, and often fantastic wild life of such 
reservations. The varied, wholesome and healthful out-of- 
door recreational features of the spacious national forests 
are major concerns of one of our most exemplary federal 
agencies, the U. S. Forest Service, of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. One of the more impressive evidences of 
the success of the Nebraska National Forest is the fact 
that the Forest has become a home for wild life species of 
great interest and a place of recreation for thousands of 
visitors every year. This attainment is an astounding fea- 
ture of this whole unique project, attained in a half-century 
and under conditions never before undertaken on such scale 
by man. 

The two divisions of the Forest have been official game 
and bird refuges since 1921. Ornithologists have reported 
200 or more species and sub-species of birds for the Forest. 
Of these about 100 species nest within the area. The Lark 
Sparrow is the most common species, but the Western 
Wood Thrush and the Scarlet Tanager are more commonly 
seen there than anywhere within a range of fifty miles. 
One of the most striking birds that is often seen in and 
along such streams as the Middle Loup, Dismal, Snake, 
and Niobrara rivers is the ungainly but stately Great Blue 
Heron. This bird regularly nests in large numbers on the 
Forest, usually in remotely isolated thickets of native 
hackberry trees. These nesting grounds are used each year 
and are commonly known as “heronries.” The large bird 
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population of the Forest contributes a major satisfaction 
to the nature student who roams through the widely rolling 
plantations of varying ages. And, moreover, it is expected 
that the birds will eventually convey a directly valuable 
return in the matter of helping to keep the insect pests of 
the Forest under control. 

The expanding area and increasing density of the Forest 
now presents, also, an attractive refuge for numerous mam- 
mals. The Mule Deer had made its home in the Forest so 
successfully that a herd of some 800 head had developed 
there over the years. These beautiful, gentle, wild creatures 
began to do considerable damage to the plantations and to 
the young trees in the nursery. It was impossible to keep 
them out in spite of the installation of “deer-proof” fences. 
The Nebraska State Game, Forestation, and Parks Com- 
mission was authorized to declare an open season on deer 
on the Forest in November of 1945. The deer slayers 
claimed 365 head, and the damage caused by the browsing 
animals was so lessened that no further open season has 
been necessary on the Forest. It is now thought that the 
present deer population of about 450 can be maintained 
without serious injury to the plantations or nursery. 

Thousands of people drive to the Forest every summer 
for picnics and recreation. These visitors enjoy the neat, 
garden-like nursery, the lovely picnic grounds, and the 
swimming pool. Whole families often drive from distant 
places to enjoy the pleasant grounds, to note the variety 
of birds, and, perhaps, to get a glimpse of a doe and fawn 
or antlered buck, as they drive slowly along the narrow 
clay-gravel or grass-topped roads that wind through the 
Forest. As many as 2,000 visitors have been on the Forest 
on a single day, which is quite remarkable when one recalls 
the relative remoteness of the place. Churches, clubs, 
lodges, of a wide variety often go there in large numbers 
for an outing. There were more than 32,000 visitors on 
the Forest in 1951. Many of these people are thrilled as 
they are shown through the carefully tended seed beds of 
the large nursery where millions of tiny pines and cedars 
are being prepared for future plantings. Others climb to 
the top of Scott’s lookout tower, on the crest of one of the 
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highest hills on the Bessey Division to catch the lasting 
thrill that comes from the broad view over the thousands 
of planted acres of trees that stretch outward in every 
direction. 


SOME RELATED PROJECTS 


Two significant forestry activities in our state owe their 
inception to the spirit and success that culminated in the 
Nebraska National Forest. These are the University of 
Nebraska Department of Forestry and the Clarke-McNary 
Tree Distribution project. 

It was quite natural that the enthusiasm for forestry 
that had culminated in the creation of the Nebraska Na- 
tional Forest should lead to a demand for organized in- 
struction in forestry in the University. A carefully planned, 
four-year collegiate course in “Technical Forestry” was 
established at the University in September, 1903. Students 
were granted the degree of Bachelor of Science in Forestry 
on the completion of this professional training. The first 
head of the Department of Forestry was Professor Francis 
Garner Miller, who was a graduate of the Yale School of 
Forestry. Professor Miller had been a member of the 
reconnaissance party that made the field survey which 
resulted in the creation of the Nebraska National Forest. 
He enjoyed the close cooperation and enthusiastic inspira- 
tion of Professor Bessey and the U. S. Forest Service as 
he laid down the course of study in the new department 
of forestry. 

Other men who served on the faculty of the Department 
of Forestry in the University during its 12-year duration 
were Frank J. Phillips (whose life was abruptly and 
tragically ended in Lincoln), Dr. O. L. Sponsler, W. W. 
Morris, W. J. Duppert, W. J. Morrill, and Neal T. Childs. 
These were all men of high professional background and 
successful accomplishment in the field of forestry. That 
the original program of the department was well planned 
by the quiet, soft-spoken Miller, and the subsequent train- 
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ing well done, were soon to be demonstrated by the fine 
success of its earliest and later graduates. 

Young men trained in our Nebraska school entered 
upon their careers as professional foresters in the U. S. 
Forest Service after the usual Civil Service examinations 
and competition. Many of the men had had practical 
experience on the growing Nebraska National Forest dur- 
ing their collegiate years in Lincoln. Several of them later 
served on the technical and administrative staff of the 
Forest. Many others went on to careers of distinguished 
service as leaders in the various phases of scientific and 
applied forestry on federal and state levels. 

Since the University of Nebraska Department of 
Forestry was abolished in June, 1915, it is appropriate, 
from the historical point of view, to record in this place 
brief references to the activities of our forestry alumni. 
Some of the men, after several years of very successful 
service in the U. S. Forest Service, were called into import- 
ant positions in the educational field of other prominent 
forestry schools. Here we may mention Dr. Clarence F. 
Korstian, Dean of the School of Forestry, Duke University, 
Durham, N. C.; Dr. Arthur W. Sampson, Professor of 
Forestry, University of California, Berkeley, California; 
Dr. Gilmore B. MacDonald, who became head of the De- 
partment of Forestry in Iowa State College in 1910, and 
served there for many years, Ames, Iowa; Dr. John T. 
Boyce, Professor of Forest Pathology in Yale University; 
and the late Professor Enoch W. Nelson, Department of 
Range Management, Colorado State College, Ft. Collins, 
Colorado. 

Likewise many Nebraska forestry graduates have been 
outstanding men in the industrial and administrative fields. 
Mr. O. T. Swan and Mr. S. V. Fullaway have been leaders 
in certain nationally prominent lumberman’s organizations. 
Mr. Jay Higgins served for many years as Forest Super- 
visor of the Nebraska National Forest; Mr. Roy G. Pierce 
as Deputy Supervisor; and Mr. Theodore Krueger served 
as Planting and Technical Assistant on the same forest 
for several years. 

Numerous Nebraska-trained foresters have devoted the 
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most of their professional years to research and adminis- 
trative work in the U. S. Forest Service. Here we may 
mention the following as among the outstandingly success- 
ful men: Mr. G. A. Pearson, a world authority on Ponde- 
rosa Pine; Mr. Carlos G. Bates, a silviculturist of real 
stature; Mr. Arthur T. Upson, Mr. Robert R. Hill, Mr. 
Rigley Chapline, and Mr. Clarence Forsling, all “high-up” 
men in those phases of forestry that are included under 
range management. Mr. E. O. Siecke devoted many of his 
professional years to service as State Forester of Texas. 
Mr. Fred W. Morrell was nationally known as a major 
forest administrator, and Mr. Maurice Benedict, a great 
athlete at N. U., was for many years Supervisor of the 
Sequoia National Forest in California. The very important 
national project known as the “Forest Census” of the 
U. S. Forest Service, has been directed for many years by 
Mr. Raymond Garver, another Nebraska forester. Other 
men, whose forestry school was the University of Nebraska, 
and who have served in a very creditable manner are: 
C. R. Tillotson, A. G. Hamel, Leon Hurt, Richard Philips, 
L. L. Bishop, L. H. Douglas, and Karl L. Janouch. 
Probably the greatest national honor achieved by 


‘American foresters is election to the grade of “Fellow” 


in the professional Society of American Foresters. The 
requirements and qualifications for such fellowships are 
of the very highest order, and the total number of such 
Fellows is small. The following Nebraska forestry grad- 
uates have been honored in this manner: Carlos G. Bates, 
E. O. Siecke, G. A. Pearson, Fred W. Morrell, Clarence F. 
Korstian, and Gilmore B. MacDonald. We should also 
mention the fact that Professor C. E. Bessey and Professor 
F. G. Miller were Honorary Fellows of this famous Society 
of American Foresters. We may, most enthusiastically and 
appreciatively hail Nebraska Foresters as having done 
“right well” by the Alma Mater that started them on their 
respective careers. 
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COOPERATIVE TREE PLANTING 


The early success of the extensive program on the Ne- 
braska National Forest served to stimulate a widespread 
revival of tree planting enthusiasm in the state. This 
resurgence of the well known pioneer spirit was most 
timely. The interest in forestry that was a marked feature 
of early Nebraska had waned to almost complete disap- 
pearance among the farmers and ranchmen at the change 
in the centuries. The rebirth of interest in such activities 
was marked by a number of notable efforts. 

Congressman Moses P. Kinkaid secured the passage 
of a federal homestead law on April 28, 1904, that pro- 
vided, in accordance with another Act, for the free distri- 
bution of trees that were supplied by the U. S. Forest 
Service to the farmers and ranchmen who lived west of the 
100th meridian. The area involved in this plan for Ne- 
braska included that part of the state lying west of the 
west boundaries of Red Willow, Frontier, Dawson, Sher- 
man, Boone, Antelope and Knox counties. The success of 
the plantings under these laws was by no means uniformly 
good. The number of trees per person was limited and the 
plantings were not carefully supervised. However, it is 
reported that about 1,877,445 trees were furnished by the 
Bessey Nursery at Halsey between 1912 and 1924 for these 
plantings. The number of applicants for these trees during 
that period was 9,298. 

Much wider interest and far better success were 
achieved in the revival of tree planting in Nebraska that 
followed the passage of the Clarke-McNary Act of 1924. 
This federal law authorized and directed the Secretary of 
Agriculture to cooperate with the appropriate officials of 
the various states to encourage tree planting, forest pro- 
tection, forest fire prevention, and certain other objectives 
of scientific and applied forestry. Financial aid was pro- 
vided from the U. S. Department of Agriculture to the 
states that qualified under this Act. This law was most 
timely and it stimulated a very active, widely spread, and 
efficient treeplanting movement in many states. 
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Soon after the passage of the Clarke-McNary Act the 
governor of Nebraska, Mr. Adam McMullen, called a meet- 
ing of various state officials interested in the matter, to- 
gether with the representatives of certain commercial 
nurseries, to organize for the implementation of the pro- 
gram for the state. The Extension Service of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, College of Agriculture, was at once 
authorized to comply with the appropriate provisions of 
the new law and to begin operations as provided by the act. 
These activities were soon directed toward the procure- 
ment and distribution of trees for planting in windbreaks, 
shelter belts, and farm woodlots. 

The state committee which organized the program of 
tree planting under the Clarke-McNary Act early agreed 
to secure the coniferous planting stock from the Bessey 
Nursery on the Nebraska National Forest. The agreement 
also directed that the planting stock of broadleaf (hard- 
woods) species be secured from various local private 
nurseries. These arrangements have prevailed throughout 
the program to date and have proved to be quite successful. 

The first plantings under this new Act were made in 
the spring of 1926, when 33,900 trees were distributed to 
96 cooperators in 44 counties. This initial activity was 
directed by the Department of Horticulture, of the College 
of Agriculture, Dr. C. C. Wiggans, Chairman, in coopera- 
tion with the Extension Service. An Extension Forester, 
Mr. Clayton W. Watkins, was employed in the autumn of 
1926 to direct the further tree distribution under the 
Clarke-McNary Act and the educational program in for- 
estry in the local Extension Service. Mr. Watkins served 
in the above capacity until 1940, with the exception of two 
years, 1935-1936, when he was the State Director of the 
Federal Prairie-Plains States Shelter Belt Project. Mr. 
Watkins left Nebraska in 1940 to enter private business, 
and Mr. Earl G. Maxwell became Extension Forester in 
charge of the Clarke-McNary operations at the same time. 
Mr. Maxwell retired in 1953 and was replaced by Mr. 
Karl A. Loerch, who is now the Extension Forester, in 
charge of all Clarke-McNary work in the state. 

The capable and enthusiastic leadership of Mr. Watkins 
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and Mr. Maxwell soon revived interest in forestry and tree 
planting in the Extension program of many counties. The 
county agricultural agents splendidly responded so that 
trees have been sent each year to practically every county 
in the state. Farmers and ranchmen, as cooperators, wel- 
comed the assistance rendered and they applied in rapidly 
increasing numbers for trees to plant for windbreaks and 
for other purposes. The number of cooperators soon 
reached 1,000 and after 1927 there never have been less 
than 2,000 cooperators per year, and in 1938 the number 
was 6,125. As many as 1,686,275 trees were distributed 
to these cooperators in a single year, 1948. For the 25- 
year period, from 1926 to 1950, the total number of trees 
planted was 24,527,351, of which 14,250,056 were broad- 
leaf species, and 10,277,295 were coniferous species. The 
total number of planting cooperators per year during the 
same period ranged from 96 in 1926, to as high as 6,125 
in 1938, of which, of course, many individuals were re- 
peaters for various years. 

The ranchmen and farmers of several counties have 
ordered large numbers of trees each year. In Cherry 
County these cooperators have ordered as many as 1,100,- 
000 trees during the 25-year period. Holt County is a close 
second with a few under one million. Custer, Lincoln, 
Scotts Bluff, Rock, Brown, and Lancaster counties have 
each received more than one-half million trees during the 
same period. Certain individuals have ordered Clarke- 
McNary trees for several years in succession. Mr. Joe 
Koenig, of Keya Paha County, for example, ordered trees 
for the first time in 1928, and since then he has been sent 
21,500 trees. Thousands of trees have been planted by the 
ranch owners in the Sandhill region. The Arnold Cattle 
Company, of Cherry County, received 75,000 trees during 
the last five years of the above 25-year period. 

Evergreen and broadleaf transplants and seedlings have 
been used for planting each year under the Clarke-McNary 
provisions. There has been considerable variation in the 
species that were available from year to year. Such species 
as American Elm, Green Ash, Black Locust, Box-elder, 
Caragana, Chinese Elm, Cottonwood, Hackberry, Honey 
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Locust, Russian Mulberry, Russian Olive, Soft Maple, and 
Wild Plum have been among the broadleaf species widely 
used. The principal evergreen (coniferous) trees used are 
Ponderosa Pine, Austrian Pine, Jack Pine, Scotch Pine, and 
Red Cedar. The latter species has become the most popular 
evergreen, and the Ponderosa and Austrian Pines have 
also been used with success in very large numbers during 
recent years. 

An interesting and valuable movement that was closely 
related to the Clarke-McNary operations and to the Ne- 
braska National Forest was the 4-H forestry project which 
Mr. Maxwell outlined and prepared material for in 1935. 
Thirty-six Nebraska 4-H forestry clubs were organized 
under this plan in 1936 in twenty-nine counties, with a 
total membership of 373. These club members planted 
about 40,000 trees in 1936. The total number of such 
4-H Forestry Clubs and club members varied from year 
to year over the period from 1936 to 1950, but the number 
of clubs ran as high as 226 and the total membership as 
high as 2,653 in 1939. It has been estimated that a total 
of 450,000 trees were planted by these 4-H Club members 
since 1936. 

_ The success of the operations under the Clarke-McNary 
Act in Nebraska has been outstanding among all the states 
of the prairie-plains region that have participated. The 
wide-spread and successful plantings by the citizens of this 
state have attracted the attention of workers in similar 
lines in other areas. It is a source of great satisfaction to 
note the increasingly impressive, state-wide accomplish- 
ments of the Clarke-McNary movement in Nebraska as one 
travels in all parts of the state today. The various impor- 
tant tangible and intangible values that have been received 
from the first quarter-century application of this program 
in our state certainly call for the continuation of these 
activities throughout future years. 
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IN CONCLUSION 


The successful struggle to secure the presidential proc- 
lamation that created the Nebraska National Forest was 
one of the most noteworthy accomplishments of forestry 
in Nebraska during the first half-century of our history. 
The men who participated in the movement will long be 
remembered by a grateful state and nation. 

The actual creation and astounding success of the man- 
made forest out there in the midst of the Sandhills gave 
us another valiant group of men whose courage and grim 
determination to succeed in that unique project has scarcely 
been matched in the many pioneering activities to which 
Nebraskans have given themselves. These men, likewise, 
are now accorded honored places among those spirited ones 
who so boldly labored for the state during the second half- 
century in those grassy Sandhills to make their dreams 
come true. 

So, too, must we honor the man who wisely planned 
and carried to such glorious fruition our Nebraska Forest 
School, and the Clarke-McNary tree-planting project. These 
two activities, likewise unusual types of endeavor for 
Nebraskans, were always stimulated by the glowing suc- 
cesses of the Nebraska National Forest. They represent 
other abiding victories of those whose interests in forestry 
have indelibly marked the first century of Nebraska’s 
history. 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON SUTHERLAND, 
NEBRASKA BOOMER, 1851-1852 


BY JAMES C. MALIN 


EBRASKA “Boomers” operated during the early 1850’s 
N in the Indian country in a sense similar to those in 

Oklahoma some years later. On occasion, agitation 
alone was not sufficient. Overt acts in the Indian country 
and in the immediate border of white settlement in western 
Missouri and Iowa occurred during the latter part of the 
summer and fall of 1852, which were designed to bring 
pressure upon congress to provide immediately for settle- 
ment and government. The evidence upon these episodes, 
which are considered here, is incomplete, but such infor- 
mation as is available is assembled with a view to getting 
the problems stated in a form which may invite further 
investigation. The first of these is the proposed tour of 
the Indian country led by “Old Nebraska.” 

Under the heading of “Gold in Nebraska,” in June, 
1852, an exploring expedition into Nebraska was proposed 
by one General Thomas Jefferson Sutherland, “for the 
purpose of topographical examination and search for 
minerals and mill-sites; and he invites gentlemen who have 
health, muscular power, and mind suited to the enterprise, 
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and who feel an interest in the settlement of the Territory 
to join him, with their ‘hunting and fishing apparatus’.” 

The expedition was to start August 5, the day after 
the general election in Missouri, and to occupy about two 
months. The route proposed would start from Weston, 
crossing the Missouri River, proceeding up the west bank 
to the mouth of Great Nemaha, up that stream to its 
source, thence across the divide to the Big Blue, down that 
stream to the Kaw, and back to the starting point by the 
Kansas River Valley, “examining the banks and bluffs of 
the streams for coal, iron, lead, silver and gold, and the 
tributaries and branches, as well as the principal streams, 
for available mill sites.” Sutherland offered to reverse 
the route, if that was desired. 

Along with Sutherland’s card proposing the tour of 
Nebraska was an endorsement by five Weston, Missouri, 
men headed by Samuel Finch, editor and proprietor of 
the Weston Reporter, who vouched for his qualifications, 
which included several months spent in personal explora- 
tion of Nebraska territory. They thought that the tour of 
Nebraska would, “greatly contribute to advance the inter- 
ests of the frontier towns of Missouri, and of the country 
by which they are supported—the object being the speedy 
settlement of the Territory [by] a body of substantial 
farmers, artizans and manufacturers.” These men esti- 
mated the cost per man at $100.00, and proposed that 
merchants and citizens of property in the frontier towns 
subscribe the necessary funds “to enable the explorers to 
keep out until they have made an efficient examination 
of the agricultural, mineral, and Hydraulic resources of 
the country;-and also to solve the question whether ‘there 
is gold to be found on the shores of the Big Blue river’ 
it being asserted by those who have visited the country 
lying along the Big Blue, that the earths and rocks there 
give evidence of the existence of gold.” ’* 


1 8t. Joseph Gazette, June 30, 1852. The documents were dated 
June 24. Three northwestern Missouri newspaper files for these years 
have survived in part the St. Joseph Gazette, owned by the St. Joseph 
Public Library; the Liberty Tribune, owned by the William Jewell 
College Library; and the Savannah Sentinel, owned by 8S. E. Lee of 
the Savannah Register. 
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No confirmation has been found that the tour mater- 
ialized. In fact, there is a suggestion, but not confirmed, 
that it was stopped by the Commandant at Fort Leaven- 
worth. Abelard Guthrie, of the Wyandot nation, wrote 
January 7, 1853 that search for minerals had been for- 
bidden by proclamation.’ If such a document was issued, 
no publicity was given it in the newspapers examined. 
Even though no expedition may actually have entered the 
Indian country in response to the Sutherland call, the 
publicity given all aspects of the issues involved served at 
least partially the same purpose. Furthermore, the argu- 
ments stated in the invitation were based upon the asser- 
tion that Sutherland and others had already some acquaint- 
ance with the country. 

A year later, additional evidence was recorded when 
General David R. Atchison spoke on the Pacific railroad 
and the Nebraska territory at Parkville, Missouri, August 
6, 1853. Although heaping ridicule upon Sutherland—“Old 
Nebraska,” Atchison called him—the commentary is more 
illuminating for the historian than the Senator could have 
foreseen. In referring to Benton as the original Nebraska 
man, Atchison maneuvered his narrative in the following 
fashion in order to cast polite doubts upon Benton’s pre- 
tensions (and in this speech Atchison explained he was 
not to be outdone by Benton in politeness) : 

But now, in what I have just said, I may have done one 
General Sutherland (commonly called Old Nebraska) in- 
justice; who as I am informed, was among you a year or 
two since beating up recruits to settle Nebraska; declaring 
that the country [,] which will be designated on Col. Ben- 
ton’s map [,] open for settlement. But you declared the 
man crazy; and the officers of the Government threatened 
him with the penalties of the law. But even now all is 
changed. I do not mention Sutherland's name for the pur- 
pose of depriving Col. Benton of the glory of being the 
discoverer of this new doctrine.' 

Under one guise or another, the frontier of white con- 
tact with Indian had witnessed many campaigns to antici- 
pate legal procedures which such restless souls thought 
moved too slowly. Who was “Old Nebraska” Sutherland, 


* Ibid., February 6, 1853. 
* Ibid., August 31, 1853. 
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how did he earn the title, how much support did he receive, 
and what became of him? Very few newspapers and manu- 
script collections from this period and area have been pre- 
served, but a thorough search, once this problem is isolated, 
may answer at least part of the outstanding questions. The 
manner of Atchison’s reference to him would seem to imply 
that he was well known to the audience at Parkville, that 
his distinctive title was of some duration, and that he was 
recognized as just a “crank” on the subject of Nebraska. 
But was he? 

Another Sutherland story is to be found in Putnam’s 
Monthly: A magazine of literature, science, and art, for 
May 1854 under the title, “Nebraska, A glympse of it—a 
peep into its unwritten history—together with a few facts 
for a future historian.” The article was unsigned, but was 
listed among those written by the editors, the author repre- 
senting himself as having seen the country, and having 
gathered the material, some of it at least, from personal 
knowledge of the facts. The opening paragraphs of the 
article registered quite accurately the literary, scientific, 
and artistic standards under which the author operated: 

The programme of the Age is Progress, and again a 
new star, perhaps several, is about to be added to our 
national ensign. Nebraska is no longer a myth: she claims 
her rights, and ‘manifest destiny’ is about to allow them. 

As yet the abode of traders and trappers, red men and 
buffalo—ere many days the restless tide of emigration will 
cross her borders, will overrun her prairies and plains, will 
float up her broad rivers and sparkling streams, and rest 
beneath the shade of her forests and ancient oak, lofty 
cottonwood, and graceful willow. Not a spot that will be 
sacred to the researchers and prying curiosity of the 
genius of the universal yankee nation. 

In Illinois and Missouri prospective squatters were said 
already to be grinding their axes, and in Maine they were 
thinking of lumbering opportunities, and broken-down 
politicians everywhere were preparing petitions and recom- 
mendations in anticipation of a judgeship or something else 
in the new country. After indicating the location of Ne- 


braska, opportunities were suggested: 


Here with almost every variety of soil, climate, and 
production, our expansive genius will find ‘ample room and 
verge enough.’ Why, the Boston ice-merchant will be able 
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to hew huge chunks of solid ice from the topmost peaks of 
the Rocky Mountains, for shipment to India, China, or 
elsewhere. 


The northern part of Nebraska was represented as cold, 
sterile, inhabited by Indians, and not to be settled immedi- 
ately, but south of the 40th parallel the land was “rich and 
fertile’ and “squatters and speculators are alike looking 
with greedy eyes.” The reports of John C. Fremont and 
W. H. Emory, descriptive of the country, were quoted. 
The author asserted that when Nebraska was considered 
in the congress of 1852-1853, few knew more than vaguely 
the location, but a year later it was known, like the name 
of a battlefield. Thus was the setting constructed for the 
introduction of the reader to the dual theme of “General” 
Thomas Jefferson Sutherland and Nebraska: 


Well do we remember—it was in the spring of 1851— 
how the monotonous life of the inhabitants of the various 
} Missouri river towns was broken in upon by the advent 

among them of a mysterious looking individual, who 
travelled with a carpet sack slung across his shoulders, 
and who paid his way wherever he went by ‘phrenological’ 
lectures and examinations. At each place where he was 
want to stop he made known the object of his visit out 
West, stating it to be to get up a company of explorers 
and settlers for Nebraska. He claimed to belong to the 
‘vote yourself a farm’ party, and held that the Indians had 
no right to keep such fine lands as Nebraska was repre- 
sented to contain. Wherever he went he lectured in private 
on the rights of property, and in public on the science of 
phrenology. Whilst just as certainly wherever he appeared 
the boys always treated him to a little of that peculiar 
game known out West as ‘rotten-egging.’ Such was the 
state of public opinion in regard to the Nebraska move- 
ment just three years ago. At the end of some months of 
unsuccessful efforts he finally started from Fort Leaven- 
worth to accomplish his mission, attended by two or three 
followers, half-equipped. A few days journey took him as 
far as the Iowa Mission, at the Nemahaw agency; here he 
was seized with a fever, and died among the good folks 
of the Mission. He was buried in Nebraska, and with him 
his scheme. 

The mysterious individual we have thus introduced to 
the reader was at one time of considerable notoriety; a 
native of New York, and one of the whilom Canadian 
‘Patriots,’ tried some years ago for engaging in the project 
of annexing John Bull’s little strip of the Canadas to 
Brother Jonathan’s broad domain. So far as we are in- 
formed, he it was who was the first public advocate for, 
and overt actor in, the movement to organize and settle 
Nebraska. But the politicians have ‘stolen his thunder,’ 
whilst he in Nebraska sleeps the sleep that knows no 
w ; 
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Although representing Sutherland as the original Ne- 
braska man, the author was conscious of certain factual 
difficulties of his theme, and accordingly felt the necessity 
of differentiating him from men who had shown an even 
earlier interest in organizing and settling Nebraska. Thus 
arose the “overt act” formula, which was developed briefly 
by a vague aside on Douglas, in 1844, not mentioned by 
name, and Benton, in 1850, whose action was political: 


But there was no ‘overt act’—as the lawyers say—and 
there it rested, where it began, in the minds of those who 
conceived it. No one was safely delivered of the grand 
idea. 

Just one year after this effort, as we have narrated it, 
some of the Indian agents and government attache’s at 
the various trading posts, along with the traders, com- 
menced agitating the subject of o tion, held a 
meeting or so, and shortly organized primary meetings for 
the selection of a delegate to go on to Washington. The 
thing was now seriously started. Half a score or more 
entered the lists as candidates, and finally, after the usual 
amount of electioneering and ‘treating,’ a trader living 
happily among them was chosen to the honor of paying 
his own expenses on to Washington as Nebraska Delegate. 
This was in 1852. When the American Representatives 
met in Washington in ‘Congress assembled’ the Nebraska 
Delegate was there among them to attend to the interests 
of his constituents. 


_ At this time a bill was introduced into congress, which 
the author indicated as embracing only a small part of the 
Nebraska territory. But:— 


In 1853, a new Delegate was chosen—in fact two or 
more claimed the right to the post of honor—and, on the 
4th of January, 1853, Douglas of Illinois introduced in the 
Senate his Nebraska bill; followed upon the 23d of the 
same month with... amendments, bounding and sub- 
dividing the Territory. ... 

To sum up: Thus we have, in the spring of 1851, just 
three years ago, an ex-Canadian ‘Patriot’ first publicly 
agitating the subject and getting ‘rotten-egged’ for his 
pains. One year thereafter, the trader, agents, and mis- 
sionaries, all told not over a hundred, electing a Delegate. 
Six months more, the first bill for organization passing 
the House of Representatives. In another six months, a 
new bill, substantially passing the Senate, and ere this 
reaches the eye of the reader becoming the law of the land, 
or perhaps lying over to another Congress. Truly we live 
in a fast age! 


This emphasis on discontinuity, the sudden character of 
the Nebraska movement was developed further by reference 
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to the visit to the territory of Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs Manypenny, only six months prior to the publica- 
tion of this and his statement, as the author phrased it, 
that there were “not three white men in the whole terri- 
tory, other than Government attache’s.” The “poll” books, 
with Indian names, he pointed to as a curiosity: 

We would not startle our reader at all, but we are 

compelled to inform him, in vindication of the truth of 
history, that there is already a newspaper published semi- 
occasionally, bearing at its head in flourishing capitals 
‘Nebraska City, Nebraska Ty.’ We are afraid, however, 
that he will be still more startled when we inform him that 
the city has its existence as yet only in imagination, and 
its only citizen a solitary army supernumerary in charge 
of the remnants of what was once old Fort Kearney. 
Sub rosa, we would whisper, that the thing isn’t an im- 
possibility at all. It is only ‘gotten-up’ and printed on the 
opposite side of the Missouri River, at a printing office 
in the State of Iowa, and there dated and purporting to 
be published in Nebraska. Possibly, at some future day it 
may become the official gazette, and receive some crumbs 
of patronage. 

The article closed with a reference to the varied 
physical features of the country, the Bad Lands, the Platte 
and Kansas valleys, the sand hills thrown up at some 
period, remote in time, by water and wind, and the plains 
between the rivers, “covered with tall prairie grass, rolling 
like the sea.” These facts “All impel us to pronounce Ne- 
braska an intensely interesting region, and its settlement 
a vast acquisition to the trade and commerce of the great 
Mississippi Valley.” Surveying parties were mentioned, as 
in the field gathering further information. 

This article was facetious, vague, inaccurate in detail, 
but with a faint framework of fact, yet intended, appar- 
ently, to be favorable—literary history, or what then and 
now passes for literary.‘ The few authenticated facts avail- 
able about Sutherland do not fit exactly into this pattern. 
On May 22, 1851, Sutherland wrote a letter to Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, Luke Lea, from Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, in protest against the treatment of the Indians across 


‘The authorship of the article is not identified. Frank Luther 
Mott, A history of American magazines, 3 Volumes (New York and 
Cambridge, 1930-1938), II, Chapter 21, said that Charles Dudley 
Warner wrote the outstanding papers on the West for Putnam’s 
Magazine. 
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the Missouri river from Iowa by the Mormons settled in 
western Iowa, and by emigrants passing through Indian 
lands. Sutherland denounced in particular the Rev. Orson 
Hyde, Editor of the Frontier Guardian, a Mormon news- 
paper published at Kanesville, Iowa, and the only one in 
the area of about forty western Iowa counties. Sutherland 
declared that the charges made by the Frontier Guardian 
were false, and were used only as an excuse for abusing 
the Indians. In printing the Sutherland letter, Editor 
William Ridenbaugh, of the Gazette, gave it his endorse- 
ment. 


““PERAMBULATION” IN NEBRASKA, 1851 


Sutherland’s presence in Iowa in May, 1851 was un- 
accounted for, but a series of letters printed in the Cin- 
cinnati Daily Nonpareil, three of them written from the 
Missouri-Nebraska border, and about it, provide some ori- 
entation. These three letters were dated from the West, 
May 3, 29, and July 31, 1851. Of three additional letters, 
one was written in Indiana, November 27, 1851, and the 
‘other two possibly in Ohio in late February or early March, 
but published on March 2 and 5, 1852. There may have 
been others, in fact almost certainly there were others, but 
these six must suffice present purposes.* 

The letters of May 3 and 29 were written from points 
near each other but on opposite sides of the river. The 


* The text of the letter was printed in the Gazette, June 11, 1851. 
Hyde was unpopular in western Missouri. About a year later he was 
cowhided in Weston, the alleged cause being slanders published in 
the Frontier Guardian. (Liberty Tribune, June 11, 1852, from the 
Weston Reporter [n. d.].) Hyde had been appointed Judge in Utah 
Territory. See also Gazette, February 25, June 9, 1852. 

* Printed in the Cincinnati Daily Nonpareil, “Nebraska Territory 
and Western Iowa,” May 19, 1851; “The Nebraska Territory,” June 
25, 1851; “From Nebraska,” August 27, 1851; “Letter from Thomas 
Jefferson Sutherland,” December 2, 1851; “Emigration to Nebraska,” 
March 2, 1852; and “Nebraska Polytechnic Institute,” March 5, 1852. 
The surviving files of the Nonpareil are incomplete, none being avail- 
able for 1850 or 1851 prior to the first of these letters or for the 
summer ‘and fall of 1852. The letter of May 3 implies at least one 
earlier letter reporting on the Potawatomie lands in Iowa. 
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first was written from Old Fort Kearny, Table Creek, 
Nebraska territory, thirty miles below the mouth of the 
Platte River, the starting point for government trains for 
Fort Kearny, 250 miles west on the Platte River. The 
second letter was written from Thule, a quarter of a mile 
south of the Iowa state line, in Atchison County, Missouri: 

“Above Thule, on the Nebraska side of the river is 
Table Creek—which I regard as one of the favorable spots 
in the Territory—and one of the most eligible town sites 
on the Missouri River, and there, at some future day, not 
far distant, I can well conceive will be built up a splendid 
city.” Besides soil “inferior to none in the world,” were 
salt, coal, iron, several mill streams, building material, and 
a river landing, “and they command a scenery unequalled 
for grandeur and beauty. Such is Table Creek.” 

In the first letter he related that “I have just crossed 
the river for the purpose of a tramp in the Nebraska 
Territory. But a change—‘and such a change’ has come in 
the season, that I, and all other voyageurs, are stopped in 
our careers.” After weeks of “delightful weather” the 
grass had started, when “day before yesterday [May 1] 
a snow storm came down upon us,” and ice had frozen as 
thick as a window glass for several mornings, the coldest 
weather for the season since white man had occupied the 
area across the river. There was fear that the wild plum 
crop was killed, “the only fruit of this region.” The killing 
freeze would delay the emigrant trains crossing the Mis- 
souri because vegetation was killed. 

The second letter, May 29, opened: 

Since I wrote my last communication for your paper, 
I have perambulated much of the Territory of Nebraska, 
and catered the knowledge of many facts relative to this 
Upper Missouri country, which I propose to make of 
interest and advantage to those (of the States east of the 
Mississippi) who are bent upon the acquisition of homes 
for themselves and families in this region, which is, as I 
would declare in the most emphatic language, the most 
splendid country in America. 

Before coming to this region of country, I communi- 
cated to the Hon. Justin Butterfield, Commissioner of the 
General Land Office at Washington, my intention of visit- 
ing the westerly shores of the Missouri above Inde- 


pendence, and whereupon he furnished me with a map of 
the proposed Territory of Nebraska. By this map the Ter- 
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ritory is represented to embrace the country between the 
fortieth and forty-third degree of north latitude, and to 
extend west from the Missouri River to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and it is estimated to contain 136,700 square miles, 
or 87,438,000 acres of land. 


The earlier of the two letters gave a different southern 
boundary for the territory of Nebraska—the Kansas River, 
instead of the fortieth parallel—and the description of the 
country was significant: 


The country along the Missouri, and aback for fifty 
miles, has not its equal for fertility of soil, water, solubrity 
of climate, and mineral resources in the United States; 
and for the establishment of a population, dense as may 
be, in so much of the Territory, there is timber sufficient, 
with an economical application. The mineral resources 
included in this region, are all on this side of the river, and 
while the western tier of counties of Iowa, and the north- 
western counties of Missouri, which are comprised in the 
eastern shores of the Missouri, breasting this Territory, 
embrace lands, which in an agricultural point of view 
has no equal in this continent; they can have no full 
development of their natural resources, while these shores 
of Nebraska are held by the savages, and debarred to a 
civilized population. To make a flourishing country of this, 
the people must have both sides of the river the more 
particularly so as all of the good and permanent steam- 
boat landings, and good town sites embraced in this 
stretch between St. Joseph and the mouth of the Big Sioux, 
are on this side of the river. 


In the second letter, Sutherland had the following to 
say: 


The country forming the westerly shores of the Mis- 
souri river. from the forty-third degree of north latitude, 
down to the Kansas river, has precisely the same char- 
acter in every section, and is possessed of like resources. 
There, the scarcity of timber which exists throughout the 
Territory, except along the Missouri and Nebraska 
[Platte] rivers, and some of the larger tributaries, will 
confine the early settlements to the vicinity of these 
rivers and streams. These facts require that the south line 
of the Territory should be extended to the Kansas river 
instead of fixing the same at the fortieth degree of north 
latitude, as proposed by the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office. 


In this letter he revised somewhat his estimate of the 
possibilities of fruit growing, both sides of the Missouri 
River “will prove more than an ordinary fruit country. 
The groves there now abound with wild cherry and the 
gooseberry, as well as the wild plum; and, than there, more 
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promising strawberry vines and raspberry bushes I have 
never seen. In my recent rambles in Nebraska Territory 
I have seen some flourishing specimens of wild grape. 
...” The great apple potential of the area was not fore- 
seen. 

Sutherland commented, May 29, upon the emigrant 
routes leading west, and favored the one from Old Fort 
Kearny westward on the south side of the Platte to Fort 
Kearny, at the head of Grand Island. On the route up the 
north side of the Platte, he pointed out the necessity of two 
expensive river crossings, the Elkhorn and the Loup Fork. 
His estimates of patronage, however, gave the northern 
route the larger numbers crossing at Council Bluffs, Iowa: 
2,000 wagons, of which 1,000 were Oregon bound, 400 to 
California, and 600 to Salt Lake. Crossing at Table Creek, 
John Boulware [? sp.], in charge of the ferry reported 155 
for Oregon, 35 for California, and 30 for Salt Lake. At 
both places the total number of people involved was esti- 
mated at 6,000. In the third letter, that of July 31, Suther- 
land reported that the cholera had struck all towns on the 
river from St. Louis to St. Joseph, but he had not heard of 
the disease among the Indians, but this might be because 
they were mostly on the plains on their summer hunting 
excursions. 


LAND REFORMER 


The land question and land reform were matters of 
great concern to the General. Parts of the first, the third, 
and the whole of the fourth communications dealt with the 
subject. In his first letter he paid his respects to the situa- 
tion in western Iowa, where the Potawatomie purchase had 
no equal in quality of land, but he did not advise emigrants 
to come to it: 

Except a small strip of twelve miles in breadth on the 
south, no part of the lands of the State of Iowa bounded 
on the Missouri river have been surveyed. Yet every 


inhabitable spot has been ‘claimed up’ by squatters, who 
hold it in possession by combination, in tracts varying 
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from 320 acres to 2,000 each. From these enormous tracts 
they sell out, not the improvements, but the privilege of 
making settlements, with their protection, for prices 
greater than the government minimum price for the lands, 
which, in every case is in addition to be paid. I traveled 
three hundred miles recently in Western Iowa, without 
finding a spot on which I could make a settlement, and 
would not have been permitted so to have done, without 
having paid $200, or run the risk of having a rifle ball 
put through my body, or my cabin burnt over my head; 
and yet there is not now one family to ten quarter sec- 
tions of inhabitable lands. I met there many persons who 
had emigrated with their families from the east, sacri- 
ficing their little properties in so doing, with a view to 
settlement in the Pottawatomie purchase—but upon their 
arrival they were forbidden by the squatters and claim 
speculators, except upon the payment of sums of money 
which their reduced means would not allow—or either 
to return; and in order to live they had been compelled to 
shelter themselves in hovels and become hirelings to the 
usurpers of the soil. Therefore, I advise all to keep out 
of Iowa until the next Congress shall have been in session. 

At this time there are more renters of soil on unsur- 
veyed lands of the United States in Iowa, than in any 
section of the like extent in New York or Pennsylvania, 
excepting the large cities. 


In his letter of July 31, Sutherland discussed the land 


question again: 


Land speculation with any feature is hideous to the 
husbandman—and in no feature is it more to be dreaded 
and detested than in that of the squatter. This last is a 
speculator in the rights of soil without having ever paid 
aught for the public land which he claims, into the 
National Treasury. At this time Iowa is the land of 
squatters, and lands lying in Illinois, with equal quality 
with those of Iowa, can be purchased of the land specu- 
lators at prices less than those demanded in Iowa by the 
squatters for the mere privilege of making a settlement 
upon the public lands of the United States. 

If the public lands of the United States are to be 
regarded as appendages of the National Treasury, the 
laboring millions of the cities and towns of the Atlantic 
states, who are the principal contributors to the treasury, 
have a right to demand that they, the lands, shall be sold 
for the best available prices; and it is a double fraud to 
dispose of the groves of timber and all other choice parcels 
of land to speculators and squatters for merely the mini- 
mum prices of one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre, 
which price is also demanded for the poorest tracts of 
bald prairie; it is a fraud upon the national treasury, 
because the groves and other choice parcels of land might 
be sold at prices from twenty-five to fifty dollars per acre; 
and a fraud upon the laboring people of the Atlantic 
states, who contribute to the funds of the National treas- 
ury and who are landless, as the measure prevents their 
settling upon the government lands without first making 
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purchase, from the speculator or squatters, at exhorbi- 
tant prices, of timber enough for the cultivation of a farm. 

At the time of writing the fourth letter, devoted wholly 
to land reform, dated at Brookville, Franklin County, Indi- 
ana, November 27, 1851, Sutherland had been ill for ten 
weeks, and was still “flat on my back,” the letter being 
dictated. But he was still ardent in his pursuit of his 
dreams. As he was taken ill while ascending the Ohio 
river, he must have left the Nebraska border late in August 
or early September. He was not sure of his medium of 
publicity, but was taking the risk: 


I am not advised whether you, at the present day, 
claim to be Land Reformers, or not. But presuming that 
you will do me the favor, of letting this letter appear in 
the Nonpareil, I have included herein, points for the con- 
sideration of the Land Reformers of Cincinnati. 


Two paragraphs were devoted to an adverse criticism 
of the existing land laws: 


The entire code of Laws of the United States, for the 
management of the Public Lands, has been rendered 
nugatory, by Land Speculators and Squatters; and every 
law of Congress, which has been enacted under the pre- 
tense of sustaining the interest of the actual settler, has 
been made to work as a law, for the benefit of Land 
Speculators. 

The people of the Union, have a right, and ought to 
demand, of the Congress about to go into session, that 
provision be made for the execution of the existing Land 
Laws of the United States; or that they be repealed and 
others enacted in their stead. 


At this point the historian would like to know more 
about Sutherland’s background and activities, because he 
was making an interesting proposal about land legislation 
which he thought was peculiarly adapted to the prairie. 
Furthermore, studies of the history of land policies for the 
1840’s and 1850’s provide no effective background guidance 
to the problem of originality: 

On the subject of Free Grants of Land, from the Public 
Domain, to actual settlers, for cultivation, it is my project, 
that the grant shall consist of one hundred and sixty 
acres of prairie-land; and that the timbered lands shall be 


surveyed into five-acre lots, and sold to actual settlers 
only, at three dollars per acre. 


The second letter had merely reported scarcity of 
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timber. This one advanced a plan for circumventing its 
limitations, its geographical determinism, and at the same 
time undertaking to do justice to all. Whether or not the 
plan would have worked is quite another question. At any 
rate, he recognized the problem, and proposed something 
concrete and positive to meet it, as he saw it. Probably he 
did not see far enough into the meaning of the phrase 
“actual settler” as an idealized myth to which he was 
captive and which did not represent any substantial reality.’ 
A very practical difficulty which he did not work out was 
how the five-acre timber lots, scattered irregularly along 
the streams, could have been fitted into the rectangular 
survey system and the 160-acre quarter section farm. 

Another difficulty in connection with his plan, or any 
so-called actual settler plan, came out in his discussion of 
opponents of land reform legislation; supporters of the 
proposal to authorize assignment of military land warrants 
of 1850, land grants for several types of internal improve- 
ments, and swamp land grants, and his allegation “that 
the newspapers of the West, are all owned and controlled 
by Land Speculators; . . .” Public opinion actually sup- 
ported the practices, not the letter and spirit of the laws. 
He had this to say about the homestead bills: 

Had either of the bills which have heretofore been 
before Congress, been passed to laws, they would have 
afforded no relief to those who seek the soil for cutivation; 
but would have been turned like all preceeding enactments 
of the kind, to give aid and comfort to the Land Specu- 
lators and Land Monopolies.—I trust that an appropriate 
Bill will go before the present Congress, and I hope for its 

e to a law. But to make this hope good, there is 
work to be done: and for which w _& there are no hands, 
except those of the Land Reformers of Cincinnati. 

In dealing with the Kansas controversies of 1854-1861, 
it is well to remember what Sutherland said about squatter 
monopoly of land in western Iowa in 1851. The procedure 


‘James C. Malin, “Mobility and history: Reflections on agricul- 
tural policies of the United States in relation to a mechanized world,” 
Agricultural History, 17 (October, 1943) 177-191. For another plan 
for insuring equitable distribution of the limited timber resources of 
what is now eastern Kansas see the proposal of Isaac McCoy, in 1828, 
discussed in Malin, Grassland Historical Studies: Natural resources 
utilization in a background of science and technology, Volume I, 
Geology and Geography (Lawrence, The author, 1950), pp. 4-6. 
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in Kansas in 1854 and later was very similar so far as the 
practical operations of the land system and squatters was 
concerned. But the Kansas situation became complicated 
by the slavery issue and the distortion of publicity which 
ensued in connection with the prolonged Kansas contro- 
versy and the abolition movement that culminated during 
the American Civil War. 


EMIGRATION TO NEBRASKA 


In the third of the letters from the Nebraska border 
noticed here, Sutherland indicated two subjects additional 
to those already summarized (aspects of the Squatter- 
Speculator problem, and cholera)—the location of the In- 
dian reservations of the emigrant tribes adjoining the 
Missouri River on its west bank, and the lands in the 
Indian country to which Indian title was relinquished, and 
which were vacant, that is, unassigned to any individual 
tribe: 


The Indians who claim title to portions of this Territory 
lying within the southwestern limits and included in con- 
tiguous tracts situated on and along the Missouri, between 
the mouths of the Nebraska and the Kansas rivers, are 
as follows: 

The Otoes, Missourias, Ioways, Sacs and Foxes, 
remnants of the once numerous and formidable tribes, 
claim and occupy the territory of country lying in the 
southwest angle formed by the Nebraska [Platte] and 
Missouri rivers. The lands of these Indians extend from 
the Nebraska about fifty miles, and west from the Mis- 
souri from seventy-five to one hundred miles. 

The next located south of the aforenamed, are the 
Kickapoos, who are the remnant of the ancient Mascotins. 
They are of mixed blood, and number 470 souls. 

The Delawares, who are the descendants of the Lenno 
Lenepees of Pennsylvania, have a tract of country lying 
between the fork made by the Kansas and Missouri rivers, 
thirty by sixty miles square. The Delawares number 820 
of all shades. 

These last named have admitted into their territory a 
band of the Munsees, a remnant of the Miami and 
Minnisink Indians of the Hudson river, and a band of the 
Stockbridge, the ancient Mohegans, to each of which 
bands they have sold lands. The Munsees are said to 
number 180, and the Stockbridge band 74. A band of half- 
breed Wyandots have also purchased a tract of land from 
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the Delawares, and built a town at the mouth of the 
Kansas; and these, as well as the Stockbridge, Munsee and 
Delawares, are doing considerable in the way of farming. 


This is a clear statement of the emigrant Indian situa- 
tion between the Platte and the Kansas rivers and offers 
convincing evidence that Sutherland possessed a respectable 
intellectual capacity and range of factual information. 

But what of the country behind, or westward, of these 
emigrant tribes?: 


In this Territory, a few white families have been domi- 
ciled, and are now remaining on the Indian Lands, with 
the penalties of the Indian Bill, enacted by Congress in 
1824, hanging over their heads, and beyond these there 
are no white settlements in Nebraska. Yet there are three 
separate tracts, (and a fourth, which may be added by the 
proclamation of the President of the United States,) of 
unsurveyed public lands, from which the Indian title has 
been extinguished, lying within the limits proposed for this 
territory. These lands from which the Indian title has been 
extinguished embrace some of the most desirable and 
advantageous positions, and include soil equal to any in 
the world; and they are now without any settlers or white 
population, though they are as much subject to settlement 
as any of the unsurveyed public lands lying in the several 
states of the Union, and the other territories—upon which 
there are not less than 250,000 settlers. Hence, here is 
offered an opportunity, and it is the last which can be 
afforded, for the land reformers of the Union to make a 
practical demonstration of the thrift and prosperity which 
may result from a free allotment of the soil to actual 
settlers instead of granting the same to land speculators 
and buzzard-men for mere nominal prices. 


This paragraph sets the stage for the land reform 
legislation which he was hopeful that the Land Reformers 
would be able to pass through the coming session of con- 
gress, if they would bestir themselves. In the meantime he 
was preparing to act without the benefit of legislation. 
Before leaving the Border of Nebraska, Sutherland let it 
be known that he would return. The Liberty Tribune, 
October 31, 1851, announced that: “Thomas Jefferson 
Sutherland, the hero of Navy Island, is in Nebraska Terri- 
tory.—He proposes to found a settlement there, and ex- 
presses the belief that Nebraska will yet be the ‘Eden 
State’ of the Union.” One interpretation of this sentence 
might be that he was then engaged in the project and 
had coldnists on the site; but in the perspective of what 
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follows, the intent was probably only an announcement of 
future purpose. 

In the Ohio country Sutherland’s trail has been picked 
up, an evidence of the fact of his recovery from the pro- 
longed illness. The Wellsville (Columbia County, Ohio) 
Patriot gave publicity to his colonization project. A John 
Russell, Inverness, in the same county, January 30, 1852, 
wrote Sutherland a letter of inquiry which he printed as 
the text of a communication to the Nonpareil, published 
March 2, 1852, the fifth of the series under consideration 
here. Russell reported that: “Quite a number of the most 
respectable of our citizens in this region of country design 
locating themselves in some part of our Western States 
or Territories this coming spring.” A list of seven num- 
bered questions was posed, along with other more informal 
inquiries: 


1. Where do you design locating? 

2. What is the character of the soil? 

3. Is it level, rolling or hilly? 

4. Is it timbered, if so what kind and quality? 

5. Do you esteem it healthy; and do you consider it 
likely to be subject to fever and ague? 

6. Is coal to be found in any quantity; and is building 
stone abundant? 

7. Do springs of good water abound, and how is it for 
water power? 
. . . I should like to know when you design leaving Cin- 
cinnati; and what the cost of passage will be from that 
point to your destination and the time likely to be con- 
sumed in the journey. 


Sutherland’s reply was printed under the letter accord- 
ing to the numbered questions: 


Answer 1, It is proposed to make a settlement on the 
westerly side of the Missouri river, upon the unsurveyed 
public lands of the United States from which the Indian 
title has been extinguished. These lands lie along the north 
side of the line of the fortieth degree of north latitude. 
There is another tract of land, equal to any in the world 
for beauty of scenery and fertility of soil, lying along 
the Blue river, and extending upon both shores from a line 
running west from the source of the Little Nemaha river 
down to within thirty miles of the mouth of the said Blue 
river, from which the Indian title has been extinguished. 
These lands are now open to settlement as other unsur- 
veyed public lands of the United States. 

Answer 2. The soil of the lands in the eastern section 
of the Territory is a composite consisting of clay, sand, 
ashes, charcoal, and decomposed vegetable matter, and 
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exists in depths of from three to fifteen feet; and its 
productiveness is not surpassed by any other portion of 
the soil on the continent of America. 

Answer 3. The face of the country is diversified and 
beautiful. The bottom and table lands are level, but the 
largest extent of the country is comprised of rolling 
prairies. The bluffs along the rivers are successions of 
small hills. There are no mountains in the Territory 
within six hundred miles of the Missouri river. 

Answer 4. The largest portion of the Territory is bald 
prairies; and the timber which exists is scattered along 
the bluffs on the rivers, and spread upon the shores and 
islands of the water courses. The quantity of timber is 
deficient for the whole country; but there is abundance on 
the tract of land where the settlement is proposed to be 
made, as well as along Blue river. The timber on the 
Missouri river is principally cotton-wood, but the timber 
on the lands where the settlement is proposed to be made 
is black-walnut, butternut, oak, ash, elm and hickory. The 
timber most valuable for lumber is cotton-wood and black- 
walnut. 

Answer 5. The climate is variable; yet the country is 
extremely healthy. Fogs are of seldom occurrence. There 
are no morasses or stagnant pools of water; and the ague 
and fever are not like to prevail anywhere in the Terri- 
tory, except it may be upon the river bottoms. 

Answer 6. Coal is known to exist in all parts of the 
Territory; but in what quantities has not been demon- 
strated. Clay, sand and stone, well suited for building 
purposes, exist in abundance throughout the eastern part 
of the Territory. 

Answer 7. Good pure water, existing in 
brooks, is abundant; and water can be obtained at almost 
any place, by digging a few feet below the soil. In the 
eastern part of the Territory mill-streams are numerous— 
and they are there in every way sufficient for extensive 
manufacturing operations. There is no lack of water- 
power. 

The company proposing to emigrate to Nebraska will 
concentrate at St. Louis; and it will leave that place about 
the first of April; Positively in the first week of that 
month. 

The cost of passage and freightage from the valley of 
the Ohio to St. Louis may be ascertained without advice 
from me. Passage from St. Louis to Nebraska, landing 
near the place of the proposed settlement, will cost from 
$6, to $10, cabin; from $2, to $3, deck. Freightage from 
$5, to $15, per ton. Provisions, furniture, (except bedding) 
and farming utensils, can be purchased in the vicinity 
of the proposed settlement, and at as reasonable prices, 
as at any place in the valley of the Ohio. I would advise 
emigrants to take with them all household furniture, (good 
articles,) except bedsteads, tables, chairs, and the like.— 
The time from St. Louis to Nebraska will be from five to 
seven days. 


In a postscript, Sutherland requested the “Editors of 
country newspapers. . 





. to copy the above for the benefit 
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of the westward bound.” A number of points in Suther- 
land’s reply are highly significant to the problem of the 
history of the grassland occupance, and some of them must 
have been disturbing to the readers in the upper Ohio 
River country, to whom they were directed. The location 
of the proposed settlement or settlements was on the un- 
surveyed lands not assigned by treaty to specified Indian 
tribes, and was westward, or behind, the Indian barrier of 
tribes emigrant from the country east of the Mississippi 
River who had been relocated by treaty agreement in per- 
petuity along the west bank of the Missouri River. The 
present Manhattan, Kansas, lies at the mouth of the Big 
Blue River on the north bank of the Kansas River. The 
Big Blue River rises in southeastern Nebraska just west 
of the 97th meridian, and from Beatrice, Nebraska, east 
of that meridian flows almost directly southward. Suther- 
land’s first objective, a location just north of the fortieth 
parallel would lie in the present state of Nebraska east 
of that river. Without more specific information, could 
Sutherland expect emigrants from the Upper Ohio valley 
to respond to his call? After all, it was in the area offi- 
cially designated as Indian country by the Indian Inter- 
course Act of 1834, which Sutherland had mentioned in an 
earlier letter, and would constitute a completely isolated 
island of white settlement within that Indian country. 

A second point that might raise questions in the minds 
of prospective settlers was his description of the largest 
portion of Nebraska territory as bald prairie, the principal 
timber for lumber being cottonwood and black walnut, and 
that only along the streams. One point possibly was meant 
to be reassuring to his readers on the Upper Ohio River, 
that although cottonwood was the principal timber on the 
Missouri, the species of trees on the streams where he pro- 
posed to settle were black walnut, butternut, oak, ash, elm, 
and hickory. Although not in this order of general domi- 
nance in the Ohio country, these were familiar trees in the 
hardwood deciduous forest of that area. Prairie openings 
of limited size in the forests of some parts of Ohio were 
familiar, but “bald prairie” as a predominant character- 
istic was usually somewhat frightening to forest men. 
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By the time the reply to Russell was published, March 
2, 1852, the time was short indeed for a rendezvous of 
colonizing families at St. Louis the first week in April. 
But Sutherland had another attraction in mind, a com- 
panion project which revealed the all but global range of 
his dreams for human betterment—The Nebraska Poly- 
technic Institute. It is best to permit the “General” to tell 
his own story first, and then fill in some of the back- 
ground detail at a later point to explain this perpetual 
crusader in “the Battle of freedom and humanity”: 


To the Editors of the Cincinnati Nonpareil. 

Gentlemen: Being possessed of some knowledge of the 
details of camp and the strategy of war, and claiming to 
be well versed in the tactics of an army, I have taken it 
upon myself to make the effort for establishing upon the 
west shore of the Missouri river within the Territory of 
Nebraska, a Military agricultural school, which I propose 
to style the Nebraska Polytechnic Institute, and for this 
measure I ask the patronage and support of my fellow 
citizens. 

The school which I propose to establish I intend to 
make a self-sustaining concern; and, therefore, have I 
selected for its site a position in the Territory of Nebraska, 
where buildings can be cheaply erected, and provision and 
fuel easily obtained, and where the students of the Insti- 
tute, by cultivating choice parcels of the public lands 
which now lay idle and unproductive, can earn their sup- 
port, while at the same time they receive a course of 
instruction in practical and theoretical husbandry. 

Adopting this course, I shall be able to allow young 
men who are in very limited circumstances to become stu- 
dents of the Institute; and while those are in the process 
of obtaining a practical and efficient education, they will 
be placed in a position to make valuable selections from 
the public lands, (the best in the Union,) and secure 
“claims,” upon which, at a subsequent day, they can build 
homes and display, at some profit, their learning and taste 
in Agriculture; and there they can secure habitations and 
lands to which they may return, should they ever be 
enticed “to share the glory of the battle of freedom”—and 
find the fortunes of that battle against them. 

I shall look to the government of the United States for 
a loan of arms and Military equipments sufficient for the 
tactical instruction which I propose to give; and I think 
Congress will not refuse me, because one of the leading 
objects of my school will be to try the effect of Military 
instruction upon Indian Youths, of which there are many 
likely and intelligent ones to be found upon the shores of 
the Missouri river. 

There is no extravagance in the idea of connecting the 
courses of Military and Agricultural instruction, because 
all men who have the natural gifts for a Military com- 
mand, will be found to have equal taste and capacity for 
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the pursuit of Agriculture. Cincinnatus was taken from 
the plough to lead the Roman army to victory; and that 
gained he returned to his little farm. Our own Washington 
was called from the pursuit of husbandry to be the suc- 
cessful commander of the revolutionary army; and his 
country’s liberty being achieved he surrendered his com- 
mission, laid down his sword, and putting off the livery of 
war, once more became a husbandman. Suwarroff was 
translated from his farm, where he cultivated the soil with 
his own hands, to the head of the Russian army; and then 
with a fame that lives in all nations, with all languages, 
he returned to die upon his lands. The great Cromwell 
was a ploughman, and so were many others of equal fame 
as military commanders. 

Louis Kossuth, at the banquet given him at Castle 
Gardian, New York, by the ist Division of New York 
Militia, uttered the following language: “But when the 
time comes, when we fight the battle of freedom and inde- 
pendence once more, I confidently hope that out of the 
generous ranks of the gallant Militia of the United States, 
there will be found single men who, out of their own will, 
without any interference of mine, will be glad to share the 
glory of the battle of freedom and humanity!” Now if it 
be true that the republicans of Europe are determined “to 
fight the battle of freedom and independence once more,” 
we are bound to anticipate that there are those of our 
fellow-citizens who “will be glad to share the glory of the 
battle of freedom.” But, it is to be hoped that they will 
prepare themselves before they go forth, so that they may 
be found competent for the duties of the places they 
assume—and efficient soldiers of liberty. The instructions 
which I propose to give, are the requisite preparations for 
efficient Volunteer service, to be performed either in 
Europe or America. 

A few hundred well instructed American officers dis- 
tributed in an army of Hungarians, Italians, or Germans, 
fighting for liberty, would not only give aid to their 
Military efficiency, but they would contribute much to 
sustain the morals of such an army. Yet, it should be 
remembered that every American found in the ranks of a 
republican army in Europe will there be regarded as a 
representative of our country and its institutions; and 
that if any shall be found there inefficient for duty, by 
reason of a lack of instruction in the tactics of an army 
and the duties of the camp, he will not only disgrace him- 
self, but he will bring reproach upon our country, and by 
exciting ridicule, shake the confidence of the ignorant in 
the value of republicanism. 

The forces to be contended with by a republican army 
in a revolutionary struggle in Europe, will be made up of 
well disciplined corps, commanded by experienced and able 
officers, who will be found well versed in the science of 
war. Therefore, it is well instructed officers that will be 
needed by the revolutionists of Hungary, and the other 
states of Europe whose peoples are proposing to strike 
for liberty. Of raw and undisciplined officers they will 
have a home supply—and an over stock of those merely 
brave in battle. 

But, gentlemen, another and a more prominent object 
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than those of affording instruction in the sciences of agri- 
culture; giving lessons in the tactics of an army, the duties 
of camp, and affording information of the strategy of war; 
and the making of a feeble effort to lift a few Indians 
from the condition of barbarism; and to fit a few of my 
fellow citizens “to share the glory of the battle of freedom 
and humanity,” again to be fought, as it is said, in Europe, 
is aimed to be accomplished by the establishment of the 
Nebraska Polytechnic Institute. It is this: I propose to 
furnish a sufficient school where there is now none—a 
school in which the inhabitants there of to-day, and those 
who may come hereafter upon the shores of the Upper 
Missouri, may secure for their sons a good English educa- 
tion, and such as shall fit them for the performance of 
their duties as American freeman. 


“NOTES ON NEBRASKA” 


General Sutherland next appeared in a literary capacity, 
author of “Notes on Nebraska,” chapter 4 of which was 
printed in the Tribune, May 7, 1852. No other information 
about the “Notes” is available, and apparently the book 
was never issued as such. The chapter carried the title, 
“Facilities for breeding and cultivating domestic animals— 
Vegetable production, etc., etc.,” and occupied three full 
newspaper columns, headed by eight lines of a poem by 
‘Lord Byron: 

Know ye the land of the cedar and vine, 

Where the flowers ever blossom, the beams ever shine; 
Where the light wings of zephyr, oppressed with perfume, 
Wax faint o’er the gardens of Gu’l in her bloom, 

Where the citron and olive are fairest of fruit, 

And the voice of the nightengale never is mute; 


Where the tints of the earth, and the hues of the Sky, 
In color though varied, in beauty maye vie. . .? 


Sutherland’s order of treatment of subjects in the 
chapter was livestock, then timber and grasses, food crops, 
and lastly, fiber crops ;—Nebraska was “equal to any por- 
tion of the inhabited world. The face of the country being 
elevated, the water pure and the Atmosphere serene, health 
is thereby promised to every race and breed of domestic 


*These lines may be found in their context in “The Bride of 
Abydos,” First Canto, part of the first verse, The Poetical Works of 
Lord Byron, Oxford Edition (Oxford University Press, 1914), p. 258. 
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animals.” He represented that horses thrived on the grass 
of the prairie, and required additional feed only three 
months of the year, and only work horses required dry 
stabling. Mules needed even less feed and care. The pas- 
turage for cattle was rich and would continue to exist “for 
any desirable time.” Parenthetically, the explanation may 
be in order, that forest men accustomed only to cultivated 
grasses often, if not usually, doubted whether native prairie 
grasses could survive under utilization by domestic live- 
stock. Thus the significance of Sutherland’s assurance that 
pasturage would continue to exist “for any desirable time.” 
Because of the smooth surface of prairie land, and absence 
of stones and stumps, hay could be mowed by machines, 
and calves would winter on it with little corn added. 
Timber lay in groves, and along streams, along with exten- 
sive growths of rushes upon which cattle fed in winter, 
but he warned that rushes were available only to a few 
and would not last. Along the streams also, the timber 
produced mast, and hazel groves yielded nuts which were 
superior to corn for hogs. The bulbous roots of many 
prairie plants were dug and eaten also by hogs, along with 
prairie peas. 
Sheep raising occupied a conspicuous place in Suther- 
land’s evaluation of Nebraska: 
In the early periods of the settlement of the Territory, 
the cultivated lands being restricted to the region where 
timber exists, there will remain broad strips of land 
between the cultivated sections, that will be spread along 
the shores of the water courses, which will fail to be 
settled for the lack of timber within convenient reach; 
and these unsettled strips of land will afford ample range 
for cattle, and the best of pasturage for sheep. Thus it 
will be seen that wool growing as a business, may be 
pursued with extraordinary advantage and great profit 
to the eastern part of Nebraska. 
The western part of the Territory is deficient both in 
timber and water; and there the soil in general is thin and 
the grass of the prairie comparatively small in quantity, 
yet there is sufficient grass for sheep grasing; and the 
heavy dews and frequent showers which prevail in the 
country will afford water sufficient for sheep. Then, if we 
may suppose the eastern part of the Territory to be settled 
with a dense population, and the entire of the lands to 
have been occupied by cultivators of the soil there will yet 


remain the extensive plains of the west, affording the 
finest sheep pasturage in the world. 
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No where in the Territory, either east or west, will it 
be necessary to cut grass and make it into hay for the 
keeping of sheep through the winter. On all of the lands 
of the eastern part of the Territory blue grass in luxuriant 
growth may be produced, and there are spots of land 
scattered all over the plains of the west, possessing the 
requisite fertility of soil, for the growth of blue grass, 
in any desirable perfection. Then, let a field be ploughed 
and sown with blue grass, and let the crop which may be 
produced of a season ripen and remain upon the ground. 
Under the dried grass of such field, at the coming of 
winters, a young growth would be found of several inches 
in heighth, green and fresh, for which sheep turned in upon 
it, would dig through the dried grass, and live and thrive 
thereon. In the event of a severe snowstorm the addition 
of a little corn as a daily feeding would answer all 
demands of sheep for food. 


The reference to bluegrass in the foregoing paragraph 
demonstrated that Sutherland was not emancipated alto- 
gether from the forest man’s idea that tame grasses would 
have to be produced under cultivation, much like other field 
crops. Domestic fowls, Sutherland thought, could be raised 
in all parts of the territory. 

Among the grain crops, corn dominated Sutherland’s 
agricultural thinking, and in that respect he was typical 
of eastern Americans: 


The eastern portion of the Territory may be estimated 
as one broad and extensive corn field. The sod of the 
prairie being turned over, (for which two pair of good 
cattle with a proper plough are sufficient,) and planted 
with corn, the produce, without further labor, will be from 
twenty-five to fifty bushels to each acre. Then, on each 
succeeding year the land planted with corn after one single 
plowing, with a plough run two or three times between the 
rows during the growth of the corn, the yield to the acre 
will be from fifty to one hundred bushels; and with like 
cultivation the same quantity of corm per acre may be 
obtained for twenty-five or thirty years in succession, 
without manuring. 

After the sward of the prairie has been broken and the 
land made to produce a single crop of corn or oats, which 
may be successfully cultivated, and a good yield obtained 
both as to quality and quantity. But to make a crop of 
wheat sure, it would require early planting and the seed 
to be put deep in the ground. If the seed were put in late, 
or only sown broadcast upon the ground, it would not be 
likely to have sufficient root to withstand the winters, 
which are open and dry; and the soil being very light, 
unless the roots are deep & the leafing considerable, it 
would be very apt to be blown off and roots perish thereby. 
Once plowing before planting would be sufficient in all 
cases’ for wheat; and with proper cultivation, its yield 
upon the lands of the eastern part of the Territory would 
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be equal in every respect to the produce of the best soil 
in the States of Illinois, Iowa or Missouri. 

Rye of a good quality and in quantities sufficient to 
remunerate the cultivator may be grown on the thinner 
portions of the soil. If sown upon the deep and rich soil, 
the stalk would acquire too great a heighth, and the seed 
heads would grow too large to allow of their standing until 
the grain should ripen. Oats sown on the sod upon the 
first breaking of the ground will yield from thirty to forty 
bushels to the acre, and after the sod crop, the produce per 
acre would average at least fifty bushels. Barley sown 
in like manner may be produced in quantity equal to oats 
and of a good quality. Buckwheat and Millet may be 
grown upon any of the deep soil of the Territory and a 
yield obtained in quality and quantity equal to the produce 
of any of the lands in the United States. 


A considerable section was devoted to garden vegetables 
to which Sutherland insisted the climate and soil were 
admirably suited. He listed particularly cabbage, peas, 
beans, white potatoes, sweet potatoes (started in hot houses 
and transplanted), tomatoes, melons, vines. These were the 
traditional subsistence farming crops. 

The closing section, but one, was devoted to fiber crops 
as distinguished from food crops. Flax was recommended 
for deeper soils. Hemp was more conspicuously recom- 
mended, but with a tone of qualification: 

Hemp may also be grown, in quantity and of quality 
sufficient to afford liberal remuneration to the cultivator, 
on any lands of the eastern part of the Territory. On 
lands, similar in quality, laying on the eastern side of the 
Missouri river within the States of Iowa and Missouri, the 
value of the growth of hemp per acre, as averaged, is one 
hundred dollars; and crops of hemp equally good may be 
produced upon the lands within the Territory. Once plow- 


ing the ground before planting will be sufficient for hemp, 
flax, or any of the small grains. 


The final section reprinted extracts from Bryant’s 
“Journal of a Tour,” describing the Kansas Indians and 
the prairies. 

Although the analysis of the social composition of 
northwestern Missouri counties did not reveal a situation 
in any of them that would measure up to the standard of 
a well established slave-holding society of large plantations, 
Clay County, centering upon Liberty Court House, would 
seem to come nearest to that ideal. And the Tribune, whig- 
gish in politics, probably represented the nearest approach 
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available to an expression of the conservative respectibility 
of such an aristocratic plantation slavocracy. Yet Editor 
Miller printed Sutherland’s “Notes on Nebraska.” This 
fact does not appear in keeping with the pictures drawn 
of that person either in Putnam’s Magazine, nor in Senator 
Atchison’s ridicule of “Old Nebraska,” and least of all in 
his letters to the Cincinnati Nonpareil. 

Although nothing was said about slavery, even indi- 
rectly, Sutherland’s ‘“‘Notes” could scarcely have been re- 
assuring to the holders of the traditional slave operated 
plantation. But need the plantation continue to follow the 
conventional crop pattern in order to survive? Not neces- 
sarily, as was demonstrated to a limited extent in Virginia 
and southward, around the South Atlantic and Gulf Coast 
region.” Some southerners were arguing aggressively on 
the side of the versatility of slave labor on the plantation 
and in the factory. Possibly the vigor of that argument 
was more convincing, however, of the defensive position 
of the slave plantation and of its vulnerability rather than 
of its adaptability—its weakness rather than its strength 
—and called attention the more embarrassingly to the wide 
divergence between the theoretical potential and the prac- 
tice. But no recorded discussion of that issue for western 
Missouri has been found. Of course, corn was the principal 
slave crop even in the cotton and tobacco South,” as well 
as in the free-labor North, but Sutherland was restricting 
that crop to eastern Nebraska, and hemp as a money crop 
was the only other cheap-labor crop mentioned. Could the 
slave-operated plantation have been adapted to a regime 
of corn, cattle, horses, mules, sheep, and wheat produc- 
tion, marketing, and processing with its heavy dependence 
upon machinery? A re-education of owner, overseer, and 
slave would have been in order, and the education of the 
slave to such a regime would have presented problems 
fundamental to the continued existence of the peculiar 
institution. 


* Avery Craven, Edmund Ruffin (New York, 1932), passim. 
* Donald K. Kemmerer, “The pre-Civil War South’s leading crop, 
Corn,” Agricultural History, 23 (October, 1949), pp. 236-239. 
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SUTHERLAND’S DEATH, 1852 


Two somewhat different stories of Sutherland’s death 
have survived. The first is contemporary, and while it 
adds somewhat to the fund of information, or misinforma- 
tion, as the case may be, about him, it leaves much to be 
desired : 


At Iowa Mission, Nebraska Territory, on the 7th inst., 
of typhus fever, after much suffering, General THOMAS 
JEFFERSON SUTHERLAND. 

General S. went to Nebraska Territory, for the purpose 
of making mineral and topographical surveys, for which 
service he was well qualified. General Sutherland was [a] 
somewhat noted individual, and quite excentric. He was a 
fine scholar lawyer and politician, and so peculiar consti- 
tuted as to court controversies [for] discussion on most 
subjects. This caused him to have enemies. At an early 
age he was a soldier (Lieutenant) [under] General Simon 
Boliver in South America, and was in some of the hardest 
fought battles between the Spanish and republican armies, 
and was severely wounded. He has traveled through Italy 
and Asia Minor. 

He has been an Editor, and was a good practical 
printer. He was one of the leading spirits in the Canadian 
rebellion, was taken at his post—a prisoner—and detained 
eighteen months. Upon the whole he was a remarkable 
man, and the ‘land reformers’ have lost one of the ablest 
advocates of their ideas. He is now at rest from his labors, 
and the persecution of his enemies, if he had any. 

As General Sutherland had relations in different parts 
, the Union, our contemporaries will please note his 

mise." 


A much longer notice of Sutherland’s last days has been 
preserved in a manuscript “Reminiscences of T. J. Suther- 
land,” by S. M. Irvin, Presbyterian Missionary to Iowa, 
Sac and Fox Indians, near the present Highland, Kansas, 
and dated July, 1882: 


In the early summer of 1852, at the Iowa & Sac. Mis- 
sion, there walked into one of the Halls of the mission 
House, a tall, stout and bold looking man, roughly dressed, 
and carrying on his back wrapped, in a blanket, a nice 
little girl, seven or eight years old. “My name,” said he, 
“is Thomas Jefferson Southerland.” I am known as Gen- 


™ Sentinel, September 25, 1852. The Gazette, September 29, 1852, 
printed the same card, except the last paragraph, but changed the 
wording slightly, the changes being inserted above in square brackets, 
except another misspelling of the word “eccentric.” There was no 
indication in either paper of the point of origin of the death notice. 
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eral Southerland, and was connected somewhat with the 
burning of the “Caroline,” on the Canada border in 1837. 
I was a prisoner under the British authorities there for 
more than three months; they intended to hang me, and 
erected the gallows in sight of my prison window. But, 
upon my trial by courtmartial I was allowed to defend 
my own cause, and they detected in me a “military man” 
and for this or some other reason they let me go.” This 
is in fact all we ever knew, true or false, who the man was. 

In regard to the little girl he carried with him: “This,” 
said he, “is not my child. She is adopted; nor do I know 
who she is, only this,” said he: “I am an acute Phren- 
ologist; and, in cholera times I was traveling on the Mis- 
sissippi, in a Steam Boat, and happened to see a widow, 
traveling with three little girls. My skill in Phrenology 
enabled me to see that the mother had but little love or 
affection for her children and that this was a very intel- 
lectual child, and would make a good teacher. I asked her 
if she would give this little girl to me. She at once said, 
“Yes; you may have her.” I took her, adopted her, and 
her name is Viola Southerland.” 

The object of his visit to the mission was, he said, to 
make arrangements to leave the little girl a few weeks at 
the mission, till he, with two other men, who were in com- 
pany with him, and who were in camp near, could explore 
this portion of the Indian country. He went on to argue 
that the Government had no right to keep these good 
lands, west of the Indian reservation, exclusively for the 
Indians; that military restrictions should be removed, that 
they were settling the Pacific coast with impunity, and 
that he was going to test it, here, or out some distance 
y aage the Missouri River, if the country pleased him, 

c. &c. 

He left the little girl, and after about three weeks 
absence returned, greatly delighted with his trip, and 
confident that west of the Iowa and Kickapoo reserves 
there was one of the most beautiful and productive 
countries. His resolution was formed to organize a small 
colony of young men, and go out at once and possess some 
part of this inviting field. He still wanted to leave his 
little girl at the mission until he could return with his 
colony. This was agreed to, and the Gen. left for Missouri. 

In about three months two covered wagons were driven 
up to the mission, we were soon informed that it was 
General Southerland’s outfit for a new settlement west of 
the Indian reserves; But that the General, himself was in 
one of the wagons, very sick. He was brought into the 
mission house, and well cared for; but his mind was gone, 
and he never rallied. A few days of unconscious existence, 
ended his career. He was evidently a man of intellect and 
will, and may have had considerable scholarly attainments. 
In his trunk was found a large quantity of manuscript, 
made up of biography, history and poetry, much of it 
seemingly prepared for the press; but nothing was found 
to throw any light on his ancestry or personal history. 
The young men, with him were led to conclude that his 
home or his correspondence was somewhere in eastern 
Ohio. They said he wrote for some paper called the 
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“Nonpareil,” in that region. With himself, ended all his 
plans for colonizing the west. The young men returned to 
Missouri. The little girl grew to womanhood, was married, 
and so far as is known has a good record. This is all that 
was known at the mission of “General Southerland.” No 
doubt he has friends somewhere who would be interested 
in knowing something of his last days.” 

Sutherland’s participation in the Caroline affair is spe- 
cifically documented.” Other exploits must, for the present, 
be left as vague as the allusions here recorded. Irvin’s 
story is not dated except that the events transpired in the 
summer of 1852, and Sutherland’s death, September 7 of 
that year, sets a limit to the range of chronology. Suther- 
land’s first visit to the Mission in 1852, at which time he 
brought Viola, must have been in early June; his return 
from the West, after mid-June; his card announcing the 
tour being dated June 24. The lapse of about three months 
specified in Irvin’s story would have brought him back to 
the Mission with his colony the first week of September, 
and that fits the established chronology. 

Irvin’s story is quite definite in its inference that 
Sutherland’s appearance at the Mission with Viola in the 
early summer of 1852 was his first visit there. Yet a 
possibility, if not a probability exists, that he had been 
there the previous summer. Possibly among the comings 
and goings at the Mission, Sutherland’s presence at that 
time had not made sufficient impression to register in 
memory, but his letter of July 31, 1851 to the Nonpareil 
was datelined Grand Nemaha, Nebraska Territory. That 
was the Iowa, Sac and Fox country where Irvin’s Presby- 
terian Mission was located (near the present Highland, 
Doniphan County, Kansas). Even if not actually visited 
during the summer of 1851, Sutherland could not have 
acquainted himself with the reservations of those Indians, 
and the approximate location of their western boundary, 
beyond which he proposed to establish his colony, without 
knowing something about the Presbyterian Mission. Dur- 


= Kansas State Historical Society, Topeka, Manuscript Division, 
Irvin Papers. 

* Joseph Sabin, Bibliotheca Americana: A Dictionary of Books 
Relating to America from Its Discovery. Compiled by Wilberforce 
and Vail. Volume 29 (1933-34) five entries, 93964-68, 
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ing the summer of 1852, that knowledge would have been 
put to good use and would have led him to make it his 
objective, and to entrust Viola to the care of the Irvins. 
One part of the two stories of his last adventure into 
the unknown does not agree. The contemporary version 
had him on an exploratory tour, which might mean the one 
advertised to depart immediately after the election of 
August 4, and which might have been delayed. Irvin’s 
“Reminiscences” committed him to an act of colonization, 
and the circumstantial evidence contained in the language 
in which the story was related, gives that version a flavor 
of authenticity if not probability. According to the Gazette 
he had proposed just such an enterprise a year earlier, 
1851, and the Cincinnati Nonpareil letters gave more de- 
tails about his proposed colony and institute in 1852. 
Sutherland’s mention of a map supplied him by the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office is of outstanding 
importance to the problem of Nebraska, particularly two 
aspects of it dealing with subjects that were to become 
critical objects of contention, during the summer of 1853, 
when stirred up by Benton; the origin of the Benton map 
of Nebraska, and the origin of the interest in settlement 
of the unassigned lands in Nebraska without benefit of 
any: legislative action. Although it has not been feasible 
for the present author to make a search in person, a search 
by the staff of the Map Division of the Library of Con- 
gress, and of the National Archives, has not turned up 
maps that seem identifiable as either the Sutherland map, 
or the Benton map, or the basis for either of them. Suther- 
land was not clear whether the boundary of Nebraska was 
printed on the map, drawn in by Commissioner Butter- 
field, or by himself on the basis of verbal description. 
Particularly interesting, in Irvin’s statement of 1882, 
is the distinction between the assigned and unassigned 
lands, made so precisely, just as the Boomers of 1853 
argued it, only Irvin correctly attributed Sutherland’s use 
of this specific distinction to 1852. Irvin did not remember 
Sutherland’s visit to the reservation in the summer of 1851, 
so did not record this distinction as of that date. Yet his 
memory and the association for 1852 are nevertheless re- 
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markable, because all such differentiation had been lost 
out of the literature of the Kansas-Nebraska controversy, 
either that produced by contemporaries or by historians. 


DIVISION OF NEBRASKA TERRITORY 


In discussing the southern boundary of Nebraska terri- 
tory in 1851, Sutherland did not raise the question of the 
future status of the country south of 40° or south of the 
Kansas River, as the case might be. Certainly Missouri 
could not be expected to enthuse about the Indian Barrier 
being continued on its western border, while Iowa was per- 
mitted to reap the benefits of the organization of Nebraska 
and the construction of the Pacific railroad. The bid of 
the Hannibai and St. Joseph railroad would not be very 
effective as the starting point of that project, lying as it 
did just south of the fortieth parallel. In contrast, the rail 
route through Council Bluffs, and up the Platte Valley to 
the South Pass would be centrally located with respect to 
the country it would serve. 

The fortieth parallel boundary suggestion at this time 
is of some importance, however, in planting the idea in 
the public mind of that line as a division point. The more 
often it was repeated the easier its final acceptance might 
be. Sutherland’s argument for the Kansas River boundary 
was a contrary view that hac merit then, as well as later. 
It would have thrown all the country from the Kansas 
to the Red River into one territory, making two states 
instead of the three that were finally carved out of the 
country in question: Oklahoma, Kansas, and Nebraska. 

This discussion points up another problem, that of mak- 
ing any division of the Indian country. Clearly, the idea 
of division was fully recognized at this time, and there 
was no hint in the discussion that either the Nebraska bill 
before congress setting the fortieth parallel boundary nor 
Sutherland’s argument had any relation to the question of 
slavery as the reason for the division. The legend that 
division of the territory in 1854 by Douglas was a surprise, 
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and that it was dictated by the slavocracy, was still to be 
created. The one and single reason for division in the 
picture at the time was the relation of the proposal to the 
Pacific railroad. The original Douglas proposal in his letter 
to Asa Whitney in December 1845 had had the same 
origin, and had proposed to organize enough territory on 
both sides of the rail route to provide a good state. Before 
leaving the question of Sutherland’s argument of 1851 for 
the Kansas River boundary, it is well to emphasize that 
there was a wider discussion of the same point of view 
during 1851 and 1852, whatever the origin might have 
been, than the records at present available would seem to 
indicate. This issue is to arise again after Sutherland’s 
death, and it was advocated by Finch of the Weston 
Reporter, one of the endorsers of the Sutherland card pro- 
posing his exploration of Nebraska in the summer of 1852. 


CONCLUSION 


Irvin’s reference to Sutherland’s manuscripts affords 
another sidelight that may be more than a curious com- 
mentary on the General. Irvin’s memory was that some 
appeared to have been prepared for publication. This fits 
into facts about which he could have had no other knowl- 
edge. Apparently Sutherland did have a manuscript book 
Notes on Nebraska, of which Chapter 4 had been printed 
in the Liberty Tribune. What became of Sutherland’s man- 
uscripts, correspondence, and other belongings, and in what 
eastern newspapers other than the Cincinnati Nonpareil 
may his communications about and from Nebraska and the 
western border be buried? 

After his own fashion, evidently Sutherland was a man 
of parts, possessing some peculiar talent for leadership, 
some capacity for formulating plans, more daring than 
practical, and impressing at least a few people with their 
possibilities. He was among those romanticists of the early 
nineteenth century who responded to the Lord Byron 
Legend, and evidently Byron’s poems were his favorite 
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companion. A verse from Byron headed his chapter of 
Notes on Nebraska, and another, the first of the six letters 
to the Nonpareil reviewed here. Byron died on a Greek 
Independence expedition. 

Kossuth, the hero of the suppressed Hungarian rebel- 
lion of 1848-1849, became another of Sutherland’s heroes. 
He landed in New York, December 5, 1851, on his tri- 
umphal tour of the United States while Sutherland was in 
Ohio promoting his colony enterprise and the Nebraska 
Polytechnic Institute. Kossuth was in the Ohio Valley in 
February and March 1853 on a fund raising tour, leaving 
Cincinnati February 26 on his way down the Ohio River. 
The National Intelligencer was not favorably impressed 
with the “Kossuth Mania,” and reported that collections 
of contributions in the West were even less successful than 
in the East. A correspondent supplied a letter of more than 
a column to the same paper on the theme “Can Kossuth be 
sane?” and concluded that “The man is mad.’ 

The Kossuth mania ran its phenomenal course regard- 
less of such sceptics, although the enthusiasm may have 
been greatest among that element of the population with- 
out funds to donate to the cause. Certainly Sutherland’s 
romantic nature responded. It is not beyond the realm of 
possibility that the Nebraska Polytechnic Institute was 
inspired by the “Kossuth Mania,” but in any case one 
paragraph of the Sutherland announcement of his project 
was devoted to Kossuth. Sutherland had been a romantic 
adventurer in his own right. The particulars of his alleged 
service under Boliver in South America have not been veri- 
fied, nor his supposed travels in Italy and Asia Minor. 
Nevertheless they are in keeping with the Romantic Legend 
he built up in the Byronic Tradition. His exploits in con- 
nection with the Canadian Rebellion, Navy Island, are 
authentic and the record of it was printed in Buffalo in 
1838: 

The trial of General Th. J. Sutherland, late of the Pa- 
triot Army, before a Court Martial convened at Toronto on 


the 13th day of March, A. D. 1838. By order of Sir Francis 
Bond Head, Lieutenant Governor of said Province. . 


* National Intelligencer, March 4, 13, 20, 1852. 
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On charge of having, as a citizen of the United States, 
levied war in the Province of Upper Canada against Her 
Majesty the Queen of Great Britain . . . With his defence 
and other documents. 


The Nebraska Polytechnic Institute plan as printed in 
the spring of 1852 epitomized a romantic legend, and the 
life and ambition of one frustrated sentimentalist who had 
chosen these lines from Byron’s “Childe Harold’s Pilgrim- 
age” to head his letter of May 3, 1851, just as he himself 
was setting out upon his “perambulation” of the territory 
of Nebraska: 


There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 
There is society, where none intrudes, 
By the deep sea, and music in its roar: 
I love not man the less, but Nature more; 
From these our interviews, in which I steal 
From all I may be, or have been before, 
To mingle with the Universe, and feel 
What I can ne’er express, yet cannot all conceal.” 


* These lines may be found in their context in The Poetical 
Works of Lord Byron, Oxford Edition (Oxford University Press, 
1914) 243. They occur in Canto IV, Verse 178. 











NEBRASKA AS A PIONEER IN THE 
INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM 


BY ADAM C. BRECKENRIDGE 


HE practice of referring issues to the voters in Ameri- 
can state and local elections has been an accepted 
device since the trend which began in the latter part 

of the 19th century. In this development of the instru- 
ments of “direct democracy” Nebraska can claim a posi- 
tion of the pioneer. The first state law which authorized 
the general use of the initiative and referendum in local 
subdivisions was a Nebraska statute of 1897. 

Writing more than forty years ago, William Bennett 
Munro observed that’ 

there has been no more striking phenomenon in the 

development of American political institutions during the 

last ten years than the rise to prominence in public dis- 

cussion, and consequently to recognition upon the statute- 

book, of those so-termed newer weapons of democracy— 

the initiative, referendum and recall. 

The primary object of the American political adventure 
conceived more than 175 years ago was to put control over 


The Initiative Referendum and Recall, (New York, 1912), p. 1. 







Dr. Adam C. Breckenridge is associate pro- 
fessor of political science at the University of 
Nebraska. 
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the machinery of government into the hands of the people 
and to provide government guided by public opinion which 
was democratic in its structure, organization and purpose. 
In the realm of local government this democracy took such 
forms as the familiar New England town meeting where 
the citizens to this day participate even on matters of 
minor significance. But this system of a more direct 
democracy did not extend much beyond the New England 
area’. The acceptance of the doctrine of representative 
government, accompanied by the narrowing of legislative 
powers, produced a more limited government and tended 
to produce safeguards against legislative abuses of its 
authority.’ 

Direct legislation in American state and local govern- 
ments has been an established practice almost from the 
beginning. The early state constitutions and amendments 
which followed were adopted by popular vote. But this 
kind of popular participation did not extend very far into 
the “law-making” process, i.e., statutes or ordinances. It 
was not until 1898 that South Dakota amended its consti- 
tution to permit state use of popularly initiated statutes.‘ 

The practice of referring issues to the voters of a local 
community of specific issues in a narrow range of subject 
was required frequently before an ordinance could be 
effective. These took the form of proposed boundary 
changes, local option on liquor control, debt limits, bond 
issues, changes in corporate name, and the like. Yet, this 
was a narrow and restricted use of the referendum and 
usually it was in the form of the compulsory referendum. 
There was no plan for the initiation of ordinances directly 
by the voters, thereby circumventing the local governing 
body. 

The introduction of the initiative and the extension of 
the general referendum to towns and cities and other local 


*Some features are provided in those states having township 
government. See Lane W. Lancaster, Government in Rural America 


(New York, 1952). 

*Woodrow Wilson, “Hide-and-Seek Politics,” North American 
Review, 191 (May, 1910), 585-601. 

* Constitution of South Dakota, Art. III, Sec. 1. Session Laws of 
South Dakota, 1899, pp. 121, et. seq. 
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governmental units, however, had its beginning in Ne- 
braska in 1897. This law was a general law and was applic- 
able to all ordinances legislative in nature which were 
within the powers of any local governmental unit to enact." 
It was passed, indeed, in the absence of any specific con- 
stitutional authority. The constitutional provision did not 
come for another fifteen years.‘ 

The use of the initiative as a means of permitting any 
voter to present his desires to the entire voting group and 
its companion, the initiated referendum, derived impetus 
not so much from a general popular demand or any con- 
viction that they would supplant the work of a legislature, 
city council or other local governing body. Rather it was 
intended that their availability and occasional use would 
impress those in control of the legislative bodies and tend 
to eradicate or at least limit some of the abuses and some 
of the popular distrust of the law-making process.’ The 
exposures of innumerable partisan influences upon legis- 
lators and councilmen, influences which sought personal 
gain or privilege, were among the major causes for a 
search for greater control over representative assemblies, 
state and local. Chief interest centered also upon control 
over commissions rather than omissions by legislative 
bodies. Thus, the referendum gained ascendancy. 

The referendum is a descendant of the most direct kind 
of democracy, and is a development traceable to the Swiss 
canton of St. Gallen in 1830. Its introduction was a com- 
promise between those who strove for “pure” democracy 
at the local level and those who sought only representative 
government. It provided for a submission to the voters 
for popular approval any law after passage when a rela- 
tively small number of voters demanded it. Such a law 
could not be made effective upon such demand unless and 
until approved by popular vote." 


* Laws of Nebraska, 1897, Ch. 32, p. 232. 

* Constitution of Nebraska, Art. III, Secs. 2 and 8. (Amendment 
adopted in 1912 by a vote of 189,200 to 15,315). 

‘For a general discussion see Ellis Paxson Oberholtzer, The 
Referendum in America (New York, 1912), Ch. IX. Also, Munro, 
op. cit., Ch. IV. 

*John Martin Vincent, Government in Switzerland (New York, 
1900), p. 84. J. Dubs, Le Droit Public de la Confederation Suisse 
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The movement in America for adoption of these “shot- 
guns” behind the door, the initiative and referendum, 
gained supporters during the last quarter of the 19th cen- 
tury. Demands for their adoption were incorporated into 
political party platforms. In Nebraska they were given 
support by the Populists and Democrats in their platforms 
of 1894. Two years later, the state platforms of the Demo- 
crat, National, Socialist-Labor, and Prohibition parties 
advocated enactment of legislation for the initiative and 
referendum, both state and local in application. The Sound 
Money Democrats and the Republicans were opposed to 
their enactment. These parties claimed that it would mean 
destruction of “the Constitution for the Socialistic experi- 
ment of the initiative and referendum.” ’ 

As a result of these pledges, a bill was introduced in 
the 1897 session of the legislature by Representative A. E. 
Sheldon of Dawes County. Apparently it was done at the 
request of a member of the Douglas County delegation, 
Representative John O. Yeiser, whose seat was then in 
contest.” This bill was restricted to an extension of the 
initiative and referendum to local governmental units of 
the state. Mr. Sheldon wrote some years later that it was 
“one of the hardest fought battles of the session.’” Not 
one Republican voted for the bill when it came to third 
reading and final passage in either the House or Senate. 


(Geneva, 1878), pp. 212-220. Joh. Adolph Herzog, Das Referendum 
in der Schweiz (Berlin, 1885). William E. Rappard, La Constitution 
Federale de la Suisse (Neuchatel, 1948), pp. 435, 436. Virtually all 
the Swiss cantons have since adopted the initiative and referendum. 
For an earlier American appraisal, see A. Lawrence Lowell, “The 
Referendum in Switzerland and America,” Atlantic Monthly, April, 
1894, pp. 517-526. 

* Nebraska Party Platforms, 1858-1940 (University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Department of Political Science, 1940), pp. 193-219. Accord- 
ing to Addison E. Sheldon, in his Nebraska, The Land and the People 
(Chicago, 1931), Vol. I, p. 767, the Populists, Democrats, and Silver 
Republicans met at the same time, the same place, and used con- 
ference committees to recommend the division of the state ticket. 
They became known as the “three ring political circus.” 

* Introduced’ January 13, 1897, House Roll 68, House Journal, 
1897, p. 188. A detailed account of the appeal to the Populist and 
Democrat members of the House can be found in the Nebraska State 
Journal, March 7, 1897, p. 2, and March 9, p. 2. 

" Addison E. Sheldon and William E. Hannan, Nebraska Muni- 
cipalities @Nebraska Legislative Reference Bureau, Bulletin No. 5, 
Lincoln, 1914), p. 9. 
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During the debate on the measure, Mr. Yeiser reviewed 
the development of these twin devices for general use based 
upon the Swiss experience, not only for local governmental 
units, the cantons, but also for federal legislation. He con- 
sidered that these two schemes had made Switzerland a 
well-governed democratic country, and that their use made 
government there more responsive to public sentiment and 
rather promptly so. 

Opponents of the initiative and referendum measure, 
mainly Republicans, claimed that the Swiss experience 
did not show conclusively that these direct methods were 
successful nor did they measure up to the claims stated. 
Representative E. J. Burkett of Lancaster County, for 
example, argued that only a minority of the voters ever 
participated in the various referenda and thereby produced 
government by minorities.” He reviewed the development 
of government in America, by contrast, especially in cities. 
He observed that in these governments there were two sorts 
of laws. The first were those which pertained to the basic 
and fundamental law, those which contained the principles 
for government: constitutions and charters. They required 
the approval of the voters. But the other sort were the 
rules and regulations which stemmed from the basic law, 
the statutes and ordinances. These latter were the province 
of the representatives of the people. Furthermore, he re- 
lated, the practice of requesting approval from the voters 
on many specific questions had long been an established 
practice. Here, he insisted, was evidence of democratic 
government, adequate for protection against the claimed 
abuses of representative government.” Furthermore, it was 
improper to compare the Swiss experience with the type or 
structure of American government since the Swiss did not 
have the system of checks and balances on the several 
branches of government, did not provide for the executive 


“Simon Deploige, Le Referendum en Suisse, trans. by C. P. Tre- 
velyan (London, 1898), pp. 207-210. During the period 1874-1898 no 
federal law had been accepted by a majority of all the electors, 
although majorities of those voting had been frequent. 

% Opinions were reported to have been based upon observations 
by “Bryer’s [sic] American Commonwealth.” See James Bryce, The 
American Commonwealth (New York, 1905), Ch. 39. See also, Ne- 
braska State Democrat, March 13, 1897, p. 3. 
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veto, and it was questionable whether the judiciary was 
independent.” 

Others who were reported as speaking against the bill 
in the House objected because of the added costs of special 
elections. Representative J. M. Snyder of Sherman County 
thought that no barrier of consequence, since, he said, “the 
abuses of city rule under the government of city councils” 
were many and that it was time they were done away with.” 

Representative Charles Wooster of Merrick County 
opposed the measure because he said there was no popular 
demand for it. “If you ask the majority of farmers what 
the initiative and referendum is, they will reply, ‘what the 
devil is that’.”“ He also thought that there was enough 
work for the legislature to do without passing experimental 
measures. 

But despite these objections, the bill passed by the size- 
able majority of 60 to 26. The Republicans were unanimous 
in their opposition. There was little debate in the Senate 
which approved it 18 to 7, and was similarly opposed.” 

Just before the final vote in the House, on a motion to 
indefinitely postpone, the House Journal records explana- 
tions of two votes about to be cast: Representative E. M. 
Pollard of Cass County said, “I believe that the history of 
the world has demonstrated beyond any question of doubt 
that the republican form of government is the best known 
to the civilized world. I believe that Nebraska can ill 
afford to take a step backward at this time, therefore, 
I vote yes.” Representative Wilson Winslow of Gosper 
County said in support of the bill but in opposition to the 
motion to kill that, “I believe the history of the world 
demands this measure, and the republican form of govern- 
ment in Nebraska is a fake. I vote no.”” 

The initiative and referendum law of 1897 is substan- 
tially the law of 1953. It provides for proposing ordinances 


* See Dubs, op. cit., pp. 120-125, 133-136; also, Vincent, op. cit., 
- “ Nebraska State Journal, March 7, 1897, p. 2. 

" Nebraska House Journal, 1897, p. 750. The bill passed March 
” Tbid., p. 680. 
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—the initiative—“for the government of any city, or other 
municipal subdivision” whenever fifteen percent of the 
voters request it. To avoid unnecessary elections, no pop- 
ular vote is held if the city council or governing body 
adopts the proposed measure and enacts it as an ordinance. 
If adopted, but with amendments, however, the original and 
the amended version must both appear together on a ballot 
at the next regular election or at a special election if twenty 
percent of the voters request it. A majority vote on the 
question is required for approval. 

The companion, and older method of direct legislation, 
the referendum, may be invoked against any ordinance 
passed by the governing body within thirty days after 
passage, unless it is declared by the governing body by 
unanimous vote to be one “relating to the immediate pres- 
ervation of public peace or health or items of appropriation 
of money for current expenses of the several departments 
of such city, which do not exceed the corresponding de- 
partments of the preceding year. . . .” In these cases the 
referendum cannot apply. The percentages on referendum 
petitions are the same as for the initiative. 

Although this statute was not mandatory upon any 
local subdivision of the state and required approval of the 
voters before it would become effective, it was the first 
successful attempt to provide the initiative and referendum 
for general use in cities in the United States. Cities in 
Nebraska were thus free to use it or not as they saw fit. 

It should be recalled in this connection, that cities owe 
their origin to, and derive their powers wholly from the 
state, and generally this means the legislature. As Judge 
Dillon put it more than three quarters of a century ago, 
the legislature “breathes into them the breath of life, with- 
out which they cannot exist. As it creates, so it may de- 
stroy. If it may destroy, it may abridge and control.’” 


“City of Clinton v. Cedar Rapids and Missouri Railroad Co. 
24 Iowa 455 (1868). At one time the Supreme Court of Nebraska 
gave support to a doctrine of an inherent right of local self-govern- 
ment. In State v. Moores, 5 Nebraska 480 (1898), the Court said 
that “the denial to the people of the right to govern themselves is 
undemocratic.” It affirmed that the right of local self-government 
in towns and cities was not surrendered upon the adoption of the 
Constitution, but “is still vested in the people of the respective muni- 
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Thus, although legally inferior to the state, cities of 
Nebraska, and other local subdivisions, were given some 
recognition of local self-government and self-determination. 
The initiative and referendum are available also under 
the optional forms of city government in Nebraska, the 
commission and council-manager plans, although there are 
some modifications if compared with the 1897 law. Those 
cities which have adopted either of these two plans of 
government accept the initiative and referendum concur- 
rent with the change in governmental organization.” 
Finally, of-course, cities having or adopting home rule 
charters may obtain it from the constitutional authority.” 
It is unfortunate that no cities adopted this privilege 
immediately, for it would have given Nebraska firm ground 
for being first in use as well as availability. On this point, 
one critic of the Nebraska permissive feature wrote that” 

The legislature of Nebraska desiring to introduce the 

Swiss systems of the initiative and referendum into cities 

and other local districts of the State did not, however, 

have the full courage of its convictions. It only passed 

the law contingent upon its later submission to and 

approval by the people in the various local communities. 
The first cities in the state to adopt the initiative and 
referendum law were Omaha and Lincoln, ten years after 
it was made available to them. No data are readily avail- 
able on the total number of cities and other local subdivi- 
sions of the state which have adopted it in the period since 
that time.” The eleven commission and council-manager 


cipalities.” But this view did not prevail. Indeed, only three years 
later, in Redell v. Moores, 63 Nebraska 219 (1901), the Court in 
effect reversed itself, and concluded that “what petitioners really 
claim is local independence, rather than local self-government.” 
nak Revised Statutes, Nebraska, 19-638 to 19-644; 19-427 to 19-431, 

(1943). 

—_ of Nebraska, Art. XI. R. 8. Nebraska, 1943, 19-501 
to 19-503 

* Oberholtzer, op. cit., p. 306. It was reported that Mr. Sheldon, 
the introducer of the initiative and referendum measure, was willing 
that the law should not become operative except by a vote of the 
people. Apparently, the opposition to the automatic use of the plan 
was such that he moved “~y ” amend the bill. See The Evening Post, 
Lincoln, March 6, 1897, 

*™The Supreme Court ‘ot Nebraska upheld the law in Hnos v. 
Hanff, 98 Neb. 245 (1915). 
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cities may be included in such a list even though under 
slightly modified provisions. 

These twin instruments of democracy are intended to 
be used as protective weapons against any abuses of repre- 
sentative government, legislative in nature, and may be 
regarded as complementary to it. They have not been used 
extensively, either. The representative system rests upon 
the principle of the delegation of power from the sovereign 
people, but it is difficult to conceive that any organ of 
human government, however constituted, if left to its own 
devices, can escape the tendency to abuse that authority 
which has been granted to it. Perhaps the initiative and 
referendum should be considered, therefore, as methods 
of guaranteeing, in part, that governments will be not only 
representative and responsive to the public will, but respon- 
sible as well. 
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THE NEBRASKA STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
AND THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


T THE Lexington meeting of the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association James C. Olson was selected 
as the new Secretary-Treasurer of the Mississippi 

Valley Historical Association. He succeeds Mrs. C. S. 
Paine who because of illness resigned from that office at 
the end of last year. In the meantime the work of the 
office had been carried by C. S. Paine, Jr., of Oklahoma 
City as acting Secretary-Treasurer. Mr. Olson accepted 
the post with the approval of the officers of the Nebraska 
State Historical Society. 

The Mississippi Valley Historical Association has had 
a close connection with our Nebraska society. The original 
meeting that organized the Mississippi Valley Association 
was called by the late C. S. Paine, Superintendent of the 
Nebraska Society, and met in Lincoln in October, 1907. 
Mr. Paine served as the first Secretary-Treasurer and was 
succeeded in that office by Mrs. Paine. The Mississippi 
Valley Association was incorporated in Lincoln and our 
State society has housed the bulk of the Association’s 
records and papers. 

The Association has grown from the little gathering of 
seven secretaries to the leading organization for the study 
of American history. It now has 2,500 members, and pub- 
lishes the leading review in the field of American history. 
Its members hold meetings twice yearly, and the Associa- 
tion carries on numerous activities designed to “promote 
historical study and research.” 

It was chiefly due to the efforts of C. S. Paine that 
the Association was founded and survived. Before the 
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Association’s Review could be established it was necessary 
to find donors who would guarantee the cost of the publica- 
tion of the Review. Our Historical Society along with six- 
teen other institutions and individuals constituted the 
original guarantors that made the Review possible. 

The Association has now attained a wide recognition 
with members in all the states and in many foreign coun- 
tries. The Association has had the support and cooperation 
of a number of universities and historical societies. While 
Mr. Olson’s new office carries no salary the Association 
will provide whatever clerical and office help that may be 
necessary to carry on the Association’s work. 

The Executive Board of the Nebraska Historical Society 
is happy to approve this new recognition and honor for 
Mr. Olson. They are also glad that our Society can continue 
to serve the broader field of historical scholarship. 


JAMES E. LAWRENCE 
President, Nebraska State Historical Society 
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John Rickards Betts, “Agricultural Fairs and the Rise 
of Harness Racing,” Agricultural History, April, 1953, 
discusses the early development of “speed trials’ as part 
of the program of fairs. 


E. A. Johnson writes of “William F. Cody, alias ’Buf- 
falo Bill’,” in Annals of Iowa, July, 1953. 


Everett Walters and George B. Strother, eds., “The 
Gold Rush Diary of Henry Tappan,” Annals of Wyoming, 
July, 1953, describes a trip across Nebraska during the 
busy summer of 1849. Mr. Tappan was not favorably 
impressed with buffalo meat. He sampled his first piece 
near the forks of the Platte and wrote: “If it is a fair 
specimen of Buffalo meat I do not wish for more of the 
kind.” 


Those interested in the Jim Bridger story will enjoy 
Mrs. Clyde H. Porter, “Jim Bridger’s Son?” Bulletin of 
the Missouri Historical Society, July, 1953. 


Dwight L. Agnew, “The Mississippi & Missouri Rail- 
road, 1856-1860,” Jowa Journal of History, July, 1953, dis- 
cusses the road which advertised itself as part of “the 
great national road to Kansas and Nebraska.” 


Clarence N. Roberts, “History of the Structural Brick 
Industry in Missouri,” Missouri Historical Review, July, 
1953, contains a sketch of the Manuel Lisa house, described 
az “one of the first brick houses in St. Louis.” 
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Custer fans will enjoy Harrison Lane, “Custer’s Mas- 
sacre: How the News First Reached the Outer World,” in 
Montana Magazine of History, Summer, 1953. 


For steamboat fans, the same issue contains, Helen E. 
Brazier, “Missouri River Journey, 1866.” 


Robert M. Utley discusses, “The Celebrated Peace Policy 
of General Grant,” North Dakota History, July, 1953; and 
in the same issue, Robert Pennington, “An Analysis of the 
Political Structure of the Teton-Dakota Tribe of North 
America.” 


Aspects of the Populist movement in Texas are treated 
in Wayne Alvord, “T. L. Nugent, Texas Populist,” The 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, July, 1953. 


“Letters From the Past,” by Timonth E. Ranney, Ver 
mont Quarterly, July, 1953, contains one from Pawnee Mis- 
sion, June 28, 1845. 
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THE NEBRASKA STATE HISTORICAL 


SOCIETY 
Superintendent ; James C. Olson 
Director of the Museum Serene eee -Marvin F. Kivett 
Librarian...... spisaatanieriuls ee John B. White 


The Nebraska State Historical Society was founded as the 
State Historical Society and Library Association in 1867, the 
year Nebraska was admitted into the union. It was reorganized 
as the Nebraska State Historical Society in 1878. It was con- 
stituted as a state organization by act of the Nebraska Legis- 
lature in 1883, and designated custodian of all public records, 
documents, and other materials of historical value by legisla- 
tive act of 1905. 


The Society was created to collect and preserve the record 
of Nebraska and its people. It maintains archives, a library, 
and a museum for use of the public. In performing its impor- 
tant function, it solicits the aid of all public-spirited citizens. 
It is particularly anxious to secure valuable records and 
materials now in private hands where they cannot long be 
preserved. Such records and materials include: 


Biographical materials of pioneers in diaries, letters, account 
books, and autobiographical accounts. 


Manuscripts and printed articles on the history of the 
counties, towns, migration of settlers, trails, regions, streams 
or any significant unit or topic. 

Reports, yearbooks, directories and other publications of 
churches, societies, clubs, cultural, educational, industrial, 
financial and business organizations. 


Photographs of pioneers and leaders of every period, and 
reproductions of any parts of the Nebraska scene. 

Books and pamphlets pertaining to this region 

Western newspapers, especially those of the Nineteenth 
Century. 

Museum materials, historical paintings, mementos of his- 
torical events and personages, early equipment, Indian relics 
and artifacts. 
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